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The Challenge of 
The Future 


ALIFORNIA secondary schools 

are serving the Nation well in these 
war-time days. Teachers and adminis- 
trators have labored long and hard to 
bring about the many needed curricular 
changes, and they are deserving of the 
highest commendation, both for the 
spirit they are displaying and for the re- 
sults their work is showing. 

There is no need to list here the count- 
less specific adjustments which have oc- 
curred in California high schools and 
junior colleges in the past two years. 
One point is accepted generally by peo- 
ple in the profession and by laymen alike 
—the Great Global War caught Ameri- 
can education “short.” It is true that 
schools have answered in terms of ac- 
tion, a “getting-down-to-business” in 
every phase of the daily program, but 
it is regrettable that it took a world-wide 
conflict to make this functional program 
a reality. 

The important question now is 
whether secondary education will follow 
permanently this concentration on vital, 
basic personal and group needs. 


— the point-of-emphasis in 
postwar secondary education will 
differ, by necessity, from that of the 
present, the foundation now being laid 
in the field of curriculum will be equally 
as effective in the future as it is today. 
Codperation and planning by staff mem- 
bers will make for smooth, natural tran- 
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sition into the peace-time school program 
that will come after victory. 

Certain recent developments in the 
curriculum hold definite implications 
for the future. These include: 

Air-Age Education. The world knows 
that the airplane has come to stay. Ele- 
mentary aeronautics and preflight sci- 
ence represent beginnings in training for 
service in this one field, unlimited in po- 
tentialities. Subsequent school offerings 
in this vital, growing area will be broad- 
ened, stressing both vocational and avo- 
cational aspects of flying. Industrial arts 
courses will be geared around aviation 
mechanics. In short, every department 
of the school is certain to feel, more and 
more as time goes on, the effects of this 
dynamic force in global life. Air-age 
education must be accepted, by every 
teacher, as one permanent core in the 
secondary program of the future. 

Community Resources. War has fo- 
cused attention on the resources of dem- 
ocratic America, and in this picture the 
place of the local community is signifi- 
cant. There has been unprecedented in- 
terest in life of our immediate vicinity 
—study of the history and the resources 
of our counties and of our cities. War- 
service activities (American Red Cross, 
Aircraft Warning Service, Civilian De- 
fense Council, USO, scrap salvage and 
bond drives, etc.) have ca!led on youth 
for help, and to most boys and girls this 
has been their first real, obvious part in 
community life. And they have liked it. 
May this spirit be maintained in the 
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years ahead, particularly as it relates to 
the assets of the local community. 

Family Living. There always has 
been the need for training youth for 
happy home life. Great advances are 
under way, both in the development of 
attitudes and in the acquisition of skills, 
the major progress being made through 
well-taught courses in first aid, home 
nursing and child care, social living, sen- 
ior problems, home management, intro- 
ductory and advanced homemaking, and 
to a lesser extent in fields of personal 
interest—art, music, drama, etc. One 
fact must be remembered in the future 
—the family will continue to be the basic 
American institution, and every boy and 
every girl must be trained for member- 
ship of the highest type. A well-rounded 
program of education for home living 
will satisfy this demand. 


Health and Physical Fitness. The 
challenge here is for a functional 
program which will produce the first 
generation of physically-fit young 
Americans. Emphasis has shifted at 
last from the passive spectator type of 
physical training activity to the vital 
participating form, which aims at the 
maximum all-around physical develop- 
ment of the individual boy and girl. 
Now the program must be continued 
and improved, and with planning and 
supervision, there can be truly effective 
education in health and in general phys- 
ical fitness, the student being trained for 
fullest enjoyment and success in every- 
day living. Let us resolve, right now, to 
follow through with such a program. 

Home Food Production. Through re- 
cent activities in victory gardening and 
in home food preservation, many boys 
and girls, both urban and rural, have 
learned for the first time the secrets of 
working with the soil and its products. 
From the standpoint of sound vocational 
and avocational education, such training 
is significant. Equally important, prob- 
ably, is the direct effect on the student’s 
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understanding of vital personal nutri- 
tional needs. A good start has been 
made, and both the fun and the values 
of such activity make home food pro- 
duction a desirable continued peace-time 
offering. 

Language Arts. Pertinent recent in- 
ternational problems have enriched all 
types of oral and written expression and 
the literature read and discussed at all 
levels. Increasing interdependence of 
the various continents dictates the neces- 
sity for continued and growing under- 
standings of the life of all nations. The 
ability to analyze the facts, to state them 
in clear terms, and to respect the other 
man’s point of view, all are important 
objectives of the program. Better un- 
derstanding of the other American 
countries is essential. Foreign language 
study—live in every detail—is needed. 
These are some of the big challenges in 
this vital field. 


Mathematics and Science. Courses in 
these fields have been modified to meet 
war-time needs by adoption of a thor- 
oughly practical approach. Purely theo- 
retical aspects have been supplanted by 
essential understandings and skills, pre- 
sented in clear, related form. In the 
school program of tomorrow, math- 
matics and science will be taught as the 
vital, needed technical abilities that they 
are and thus will occupy an even more 
important place than they do today. 
Realizations of this new-type instruction 
should be mastery of basic principles by 
all students, and then specialization by 
those best qualified to profit by advanced 
instruction. 

Personal Guidance. Military and in- 
dustrial demands on the schools have 
been great, and faculties have responded 
with distinction in the fields of guidance 
and placement. Traditional “hit-and- 
miss” techniques have been replaced by 
a thorough, active program, covering 
many phases of the problem: personal 
counseling ; individual and group guid- 














ance; testing and interpretation; job 
analysis and job descriptions ; first-hand 
faculty experience and observation of 
branches of the armed forces and of war 
production plants ; supervised work ex- 
perience; community services; place- 
ment and follow-up; staff conferences ; 
use of audio-visual aids ; and so on. Fac- 
ulty members have caught the “needs” 
approach as it relates to war-time guid- 
ance. Can the same unity be maintained 
and directed toward peace-time days 
ahead ? 

Radio. Leading authorities, both in 
education and in radio, predict that 
static-free, low-cost frequency-modula- 
tion broadcasting will come into active 
use as an instructional medium after 
the war. Local FM stations, owned and 
operated even by small school systems, 
will make possible the development of 
enriched lessons at all grade levels. 
Transcribed materials will be produced 
by competent educational authorities, 
and these will relate closely to espe- 
cially modified text and reference books. 
Then there will be opportunity through 
FM for all types of active student par- 
ticipation in broadcasting and in techni- 
cal phases as a part of regular language 
arts and vocational training courses. By 
and large, few fields offer so many fine 
possibilities for the future as does edu- 
cational radio. 

Social Studies. Training for partici- 
pation in the highest form of democratic 
life has been the aim of all education 
in the United States. This has meant 
a definite shift in classroom emphases 
of the past to those of the present—and 
the future. All of the social studies 
now are live studies, focused on prob- 
lems of today, with the heritage of early 
America—and the rest of the world— 
viewed and interpreted for its contri- 
butions to the contemporary scene. A 
prerequisite for the social studies, and 
for all other study fields for that matter, 
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is a library of the best available text, 
reference, audio, and visual materials, 
used under the wise direction of an en- 
thusiastic, resourceful teacher. Young 
adults trained as thinkers, as leaders, 
and as intelligent voters, will continue 
to serve the nation in peace time as in 
war time. May we always stress sound, 
participating citizenship in every phase 
of the social studies. 

Victory Corps. The High School 
Victory Corps program has brought us, 
probably for the first time, complete 
interweaving of regular curricular 
offerings with all student activities, af- 
fecting every secondary school boy and 
girl. While individual schools have 
adapted the Victory Corps organization 
to fit local conditions, virtually every 
student group is sharing in the experi- 
ences and services, as they are developed 
in connection with existing courses and 
activities. | 

One particularly strong point has 
been the unification of the student’s 
entire school program with his vo- 
cational and avocational interests and 
his community service contributions. 
This has given a direct purpose to each 
day’s work, with resultant benefits to 
students and teachers alike, In the years 
ahead secondary education will profit 
by this experience. 

Work Experience. Finally, Cali- 
fornia high schools have accepted super- 
vised work experience as a legitimate 
function, and recent practices in this 
field, limited though growing, have 
been generally successful. It is im- 
portant that this service always be de- 
veloped as a strictly educational pro- 
gram, closely related to classroom in- 
struction and rich in opportunities for 
real learning in a real job. In every case 
the individual student must be geared 
to a specific work situation, commensu- 
rate with his ability, his training, and 
his vocational objective. Success of 
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such a program will continue to depend, 
to a major extent, on the leadership of 
the faculty, with codperation of com- 
munity business men. 


HE California secondary school will 
be a different institution in postwar 
days from what it has been in the past. 
Just how different it may become will 
depend on the manner in which we, as 
teachers, accept and convert the major 
challenges into functional terms. Ad- 
justments in their final form will be 
shaped to match social, economic, 
psychological, and political changes in 
American life; they will be aimed at 
the preparation of each student for par- 
ticipation of the most wholesome type. 
Good teaching still is the most im- 
portant thing in every school, and this 
emphasis, focused on problems of the 
present and of the future, will continue 
to provide California with one of its 
richest assets, a sound system of sec- 
ondary education.— JosEPH BuRTON 
VASCHE, supervisor of instruction and 
director of curriculum, Placer County 
Schools, Auburn. 





What the War Is Doing 
To the “Journal” 


S the war goes on, it becomes more 
and more difficult to publish the 
JouRNAL. Costs have risen tremendous- 
ly ; manpower shortages in the printing 
trade disrupt printing schedules; gov- 
ernment restrictions on paper and the 
disappearance from the market of cer- 
tain types of paper stock are making it 
more and more difficult for the JouRNAL 
to retain its present appearance ; and aft- 
er the current issue is mailed, crowded 
conditions in the post office delay its 
delivery. To these difficulties which the 
JoURNAL is encountering should be 
added the likelihood of a reduced mem- 
bership list during 1944, resulting from 
the departure of great numbers of 
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California secondary teachers for the 
Service. 

Despite all these difficulties, however, 
the JouRNAL will continue to appear; 
for, in these days when schools are hav- 
ing to make rapid adjustments to chang- 
ing conditions and at the same time plan 
for the future, the JouRNAL has a func- 
tion more important even than during 
peace times. Certain changes will have 
to be made in the appearance of the mag- 
azine, it is true; but the quality of the 
articles will remain the same, for Cali- 
fornia school people have even more 
now to share with their colleagues than 
they did in other years. 

The December issue shows the effect 
of the war, not only because it appears 
so late, but also because it does not con- 
tain the usual monthly symposium— 
postponement of the advertised sympo- 
sium having been necessary because the 
Navy demanded the exclusive services 
of three of those who were to have con- 
tributed, and Navy assignments take 
precedence over the assignment of ar- 
ticles. The January issue, however, will 
be the first to suffer obviously from the 
war. The usual cover will be missing, 
and a different type of binding will be 
used. Probably, even, a different type 
of paper stock will be used for the body 
of the book. For the present, at least, 
the monthly issues will continue to be 64 
pages in size—although the size of later 
numbers may have to be reduced if con- 
ditions continue to get worse, or two 
issues may have to be combined into a 
single number. 

Such symposia as the following ones 
planned for this spring give evidence of 
how well the JourNAL will continue to 
serve the secondary schools : “What the 
Army and Navy Are Teaching Us 
About Visual Aids,” “The Army’s Spe- 
cialized Training Program,” “Planning 
for Postwar Education,” and “What 
Our Schools Can Learn from the Serv- 
ices.” 

















Why Your “Journal” 
Is Late 
HE November issue of the Jour- 
NAL was mailed more than a month 
late, and at the time the present number 
is going to press there seems to be a 
good probability that it will be even later 
in appearing. The delay is occasioned by 
the increasing difficulties in getting any 
printing done on time in these days of 
manpower shortage. 

The publishers have been assured that 
the situation will improve after the first 
of the year, so the spring issues should 
be more nearly on schedule. It may be 
necessary, however, to combine two 
numbers in a single issue; but one way 
or another the May JourNaAt will be in 
the mails before the summer vacation 
begins. 





Additions to the Group 
Subscription List 

O the list published in last month’s 

JouRNAL of schools having a group 
membership for the first time this year 
should be added the names of the follow- 
ing four schools: Arcata Union High 
School; Merritt Business School, Oak- 
land; Princeton Joint Union High 
School; and San Marino Senior High 
School, South Pasadena. These addi- 
tions bring to forty the number of 
schools which already have signed up 
for the current year. 

The group plan makes it possible for 
teachers to receive a year’s subscription 
to the JouRNAL for $1.00—the only re- 
quirements for this special price being 
that at least one-third of the faculty 
members of their school must order the 
JouRNAL and that the school must have 
an institutional membership in the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education. 

It is interesting to note that the num- 
ber of institutional memberships for 
1943-1944 exceeds that for any previ- 
ous year in the history of the Society. 
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Every one of the teachers of Fortuna 
Union High School, under the principal- 
ship of George J. Badura, has taken out 
associate or corporate membership in 
the Society. For a great many years 
now, the faculty of this school has been 
100 per cent in membership. 





The 1943-44 “California School 
Directory” Is Issued 

ARLY in December appeared the 

1943-44 issue of the California 
School Directory. This Directory, which 
like its predecessors lists and indexes all 
secondary schools in California and all 
regular secondary school teachers, is 
published by the California Society of 
Secondary Education, Haviland Hall, 
Berkeley, and sells for $5.00. Institu- 
tional and life corporate members of the 
Society receive the book as a part of 
their membership privilege. 

This year’s Directory is smaller than 
last year’s because fewer pages are re- 
quired to list the decreased secondary 
school teaching personnel in California. 
Then too, no effort was made to list the 
complete faculties of evening high 
schools, for there have been so many and 
frequent changes in the teaching per- 
sonnel of these schools that to present 
an up-to-date list of the teachers in them 
is almost an impossibility. In all other 
respects, however, the Di#ectory is the 
same as in former years. It contains the 
names of city and county school depart- 
ment staffs, lists the faculty members of 
all college and university departments of 
education, and includes a variety of data 
in regard to State institutions, county 
libraries, private schools, and educa- 
tional associations. 





No Symposium This Month 


HE symposium planned for this is- 
sue of the JouRNAL is a casualty of 
war. Because of duties assigned them 
unexpectedly by the Navy, three of the 
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individuals who were to have contrib- 
uted to the symposium were unable to 
complete their articles by the time the 
deadline for the current issue had been 
reached. Fortunately, however, a great 
number of articles dealing with various 
phases of the war effort of California 
secondary schools were available for 
publication in the December issue. Since 
the symposium makes possible the pub- 
lication of these manuscripts much 
earlier than otherwise would have been 
possible, there is some advantage in the 
present situation. 

The current issue, then, does not in- 
clude a symposium but it does contain a 
variety of articles recounting war-time 
activities in California schools, and 
while these articles do not present a 
comprehensive picture of our war effort 
they do have the advantage of represent- 
ing a spontaneous report of activities 
which individual teachers think are im- 
portant. 

The January issue will contain the 
postponed symposium, “What the Army 
and Navy Are Teaching Us About Vis- 
ual Aids.” The fact that all articles orig- 
inally planned will be included justifies 
the delay in the appearance of this ex- 
cellent symposium. 





Next Month 


EXT month’s symposium will be 
the one previously anounced for 
the current issue, “What the Army and 
Navy Are Teaching Us About Visual 
Aids.” As explained elsewhere, it had 
to be postponed until Navy duties would 
permit three of the writers to complete 
their articles. The material to be in- 
cluded is so fine, however, that the delay 
appears to have been justified. 
Articles in the symposium cover such 
topics as the following : using animation 
as a teaching device, slide films in naval 
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training, motion pictures in the Navy’s 
training program, nonphotographic 
training aids, supervising and evaluating 
the use of visual training aids, the place 
of the education officer in the produc- 
tion program of the Navy, and produc- 
tion problems in the Navy visual aids 
training program. 

Service men contributing articles, 
most of them California educators be- 
fore the war, are the following: Lieu- 
tenants Reginald Bell, Orville Goldner, 
and Jay D. Dresser—all of the Navy’s 
Training Film Branch, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Washington, D. C.; Lt. Com- 
mander William Exton Jr., and Lt. 
Francis W. Noel, both of the Navy’s 
Training Aids Section, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Washington, D. C.; and 
Technical Sergeant Franklin R. Thomas, 
Motion Picture Unit, Air Forces. 

Walt Disney, with whom Sergeant 
Thomas has worked in the production 
of animated films, writes a brief state- 
ment for the symposium ; and Dr. Frank 
W. Thomas, president of Fresno State 
College, who with Lieutenant Bell has 
organized the symposium, writes a sum- 
marizing article. 

Other articles to appear next month 
include the following: a description of 
the workshop-type institute programs 
held recently in Alameda County, writ- 
ten by Miss Vibella Martin of the 
Oakland Curriculum Laboratory ; a dis- 
cussion of the implications of the work- 
shop-type institute program, written by 
Dean Frank N. Freeman of the Univer- 
sity of California; an article entitled 
“The Philisophy of a High School Prin- 
cipal,” by Miss Julia M. Doughty, prin- 
cipal of the Tranquillity Union High 
School ; and “Sex Education in Califor- 
nia Secondary Schools,” by Dr. G. W. 
Hunter of Claremont Colleges, and H. 
H. Tracy of Fullerton Junior College. 








The United States Army and 





The Public Schools, By HERBERT POPENOE 


HAT does the United States 
Army want from students? 

What kind of preinduction training 
should the public schools give to boys 
who will enter the armed forces? 

How can this training best be con- 
ducted ? 

What training do soldiers receive in 
their basic course following their in- 
duction ? 

How can the schools and the United 
States Army cooperate and collabo- 
rate to promote successful all-out war 
effort ? 

These are some of the questions 
which were answered at a conference 
held at Camp Roberts, California, Sep- 
tember 1 and 2, 1943. 

At the invitation of the United States 
Army, school systems in the Ninth Area 
and the Federal Office of Education sent 
representatives to the conference to see, 
observe, learn, discuss, and report to 
their several schools. 

One of the facts of clearest signifi- 
cance to educators is that the Army de- 
sires nothing more from the public 
schools than that they fulfill their regu- 
lar and recognized responsibilities in 
the education and training of youth. 
The Army has no special pleading nor 
military propaganda to present to the 
schools. The Army has no desire to run 
the public schools, nor to tell educators 
how the schools should be operated. 


The results of observations made by 
educators, and comments from military 
authorities at the conference, indicate 
clearly that the public schools, on the 
whole, already are meeting successfully 
the requirements of preinduction train- 








q “The Army desires nothing more 
from the public schools than that they 
‘fulfill their regular and recognized 
responsibilities in the education and 
training of youth. The Army has no 
special pleading nor military propa- 
ganda to present to the schools. The 
Army has no desire to run the public 
schools, nor to tell educators how the 
schools should be operated,” This is 
the gist of what Army representatives 
told a conference of educators at 
Camp Roberts last fall, as reported by 
Doctor Popenoe in this article. 
Doctor Popenoe is supervisor of the 
Educational Research and Guidance 
Section, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Other educational experiences he has 
had include two years as consulting 
psychologist in San Francisco and 
five years as director of research at 
Menlo School and Junior College. Be- 
fore that, he had spent three years 
measuring attitudes, performance, 
and morale in New York City and 
elsewhere and had served for some 
time as a staff member of the Cali- 
fornia State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search. He served in the United States 
Army during World War I. 





ing—although improvements of meth- 
ods and procedures which can be fol- 
lowed by individual school systems were 
noted by the visiting educators. A di- 
rect result of the conference has been 
to make the schools see and realize more 
clearly their responsibilities and to seek 
the methods by which their work can 
be made even more effective. 


Arranged and supervised by Capt. 
Elmer E. Wilson, Civilian Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Branch, Industrial Per- 
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sonnel Division, Army Service Forces, 
and now attached to the Ninth Service 
Command, the conference was held at 
Camp Roberts because of the Camp’s 
high training standards and achieve- 
ments. 


S° that visiting educators might have 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with every aspect of the Army training 
program, the first day of the confer- 
ence was devoted to a study of the back- 
ground of training. The second day 
concerned itself more directly with the 
processes of training. 

In the background of training, visi- 
tors were taken on an inspection tour 
of many of the Camp functions: food 
supply, equipment supply, salvage and 
reclamation, provost marshal’s office, 
the Camp exchanges, theaters, service 
clubs, libraries, and chapels. 

Particularly impressive were the 
Camp salvage activities. Probably in 
common with most uninformed indi- 
viduals, the visiting educators had 
tended to believe that army camps are 
supplied with whatever they want and 
that when things become used or soiled 
they are thrown away. Quite the con- 
trary was found to be true. Metal, 
wood, glass (even broken glass, which 
brings $6.00 a ton), textiles, spare parts 
of every imaginable source and descrip- 
tion—all of these are collected, saved, 
reclaimed for new and often novel uses, 
or sold if unusable for Camp needs. 

A machine for reclaiming the metal 
from spent projectiles on the ranges, 
and practically the entire Camouflage 
Building, are two interesting salvage 
projects which have been carried to suc- 
cessful completion. The work in re- 
claiming and repairing shoes, clothing, 
and other textiles also is a significant 
demonstration of how well and wisely 
taxpayers’ dollars are being spent. 


Of particular interest to educators 
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are the functions of the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office and the Military Police 
under the jurisdiction of Major Jacob- 
son. Veterans of World War I were 
amazed to learn that in this war MP’s 
actually have IQ’s, and markedly high 
ones at that. The MP’s have never 
found it necessary to apprehend a 
former Boy Scout, according to Major 
Jacobson. Most of the maladjustments 
on the part of soldiers which require 
attention from the Military Police are 
found among men who have had un- 
satisfactory family backgrounds and 
who have lacked any experience with 
proper family discipline. Military Po- 
lice officials regard the accomplishments 
of the public schools in the field of moral 
and ethical training as being distinctly 
successful and satisfactory. 

Visiting educators ate well at Camp 
Roberts, both at the enlisted men’s mess 
and with the commissioned officers. 
However, they failed to observe any of 
the two-inch-thick sirloin steaks with 
which popular fancy has decorated 
every army mess table. The food was 
appetizing, nutritious, sustaining, and 
copious (at least for underexercised 
civilians), but in no way was it above 
the food standards maintained in the 
home of the average school teacher. 

The work of the Personnel Classi- 
fication interviewers, and the pro- 
cedures involved there, are careful and 
thoroughgoing—throughout a soldier’s 
entire training as well as in the prelimi- 
nary interview. While it is possible that 
stories of men who have been placed 
in the specialist school for cooks and 
bakers after years of experience as auto 
mechanics are authentic, it is evident 
that these are isolated instances; the 
average inductee, especially if at the pre- 
liminary interview he presents clearly 
all the facts about his training and ex- 
perience, stands an excellent chance 
of being placed correctly. Uncle Sam 
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needs and wants trained men where 
their training can be of the most use. 
Possible exceptions are found in the 
case of lawyers and journalists; the 
United States Army needs fewer men 
in these classifications than are found 
in civilian life. 

Conversation with sergeants of the 
training cadre indicated that the men in 
charge of training schools make fre- 
quent reference to the records supplied 
them from the preliminary interview. 
Additional notes are added as each man 
continues his training, and follow-up 
interviews are made if any indication 
is noted of a possible misclassification. 

Training procedures at every special- 
ist school visited, and in the soldier’s 
basic course, merit extremely high com- 
mendation. While members of the con- 
ference had no opportunity to become 
acquainted with Army procedures in 
officers’ training, the excellent results 
obtained by officers from the trainees at 
every point indicate conclusively that 
the training of officers and enlisted men 
is equally commendable. 


HREE ideas which appear to be 
held by a great many educators need 
to be “debunked.” These are 

1. That the American Doughboy is 
a “superman.” He is not. Actually, he 
is just the same boy that you had in 
school a few months ago, and prob- 
ably sent, on occasion, to the office of 
the vice-principal for “consultation.” 
A few months of Army training have 
brought about developments which ap- 
pear well-nigh miraculous to civilian 
educators. 

2. That the United States Army 
medical staff can and will correct all 
defects. A secondary assumption usu- 
ally is made that the Army not only 
can and will, but that it is happy to have 
such an opportunity. The facts are that 
such correction of remediable defects is 
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an unfortunate drain on the time and 
service of the medical staff; such de- 
fects should be remedied before the boy 
is inducted. Hundreds of hernias, and 
dental attention extending as far as 
complete double dentures, now must re- 
ceive attention in Camp Roberts. 


3. That the United States Army can 
make a man out of anybody, or any- 
thing. Training makes the difference 
between a man and a soldier, but even 
the United States Army requires physi- 
cally fit and emotionally stable candi- 
dates from the schools. More can, 
should, and must be done by the schools 
toward providing fitness and stability, 
sorely needed in civilian as well as in 
military life. Training here should 
begin in the kindergarten. 


The schools should educate for, and 
where necessary indoctrinate in, Ameri- 
can democratic morale. Pupils should 
be taught to learn to interpret propa- 
ganda. The schools should educate 
toward maturity; the keynote of ma- 
turity is the successful taking and carry- 
ing of responsibility. 

Physical fitness for all should be 
stressed in the schools. Basically, this 
involves knowing and following correct 
health habits. It is not athletic prowess. 
As important as physical fitness itself 
are mental alertness, moral stamina, and 
the capacity and ability to take disci- 
pline. 

During the basic course at Camp 
Roberts, every trainee is equipped with 
“America’s secret weapon,” which com- 
prises physical stamina, psychological 
motivation, and drive to do and accom- 
plish more than would seem physiologi- 
cally possible. After a few weeks of 
training, soldiers under full pack and 
equipment march five miles in one hour, 
nine miles in two hours, and twenty-five 
miles in a day. And they’re ready to 
tackle an equally difficult assignment at 
night, too, if necessary. 
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eee most gripping and inspiring 
experience at Camp Roberts was 
witnessing the successful undertaking 
of the Infiltration Course under live 
machine-gun fire. Invited to participate, 
visiting educators observed the clear- 
ance of tracer bullets from twelve to 
thirty-six inches above the ground, to- 
gether with the explosion of land mines 
scattered throughout the course, and 
decided to remain only observers. 

After a ten-minute period of instruc- 
tion from a lieutenant who exemplified 
the finest of techniques to be found in 
Army training or elsewhere, the men of 
the platoon filed past the sign stating, 
“You make only one mistake on this 
course”; they read thoughtfully the 
epitaph on a soldier’s “grave,” “Here 
lies Elmer Davis; he lifted his head 
just once,” and entered their dugouts. 
Under a close canopy of tracer bullets 
and live machine-gun ammunition, they 
wormed their way across the terrain of 
the course, rolled over on their backs 
to negotiate successfully the pegged- 
down barbed wire, crawled over logs 
and other obstacles which confronted 
them, and kept moving forward con- 
tinually to avoid the detonation of land 
mines which were touched off to speed 
up the dilatory. 

They reached the machine-gun po- 
sitions, threw hand grenades from a slit 
trench, and finished the course with a 
bayonet charge. Here, the tense look 
on the face of every man, who was 
“wondering if he could take it,” was 
replaced by a prideful and justified grin 
of successful achievement in the com- 
pletion of the toughest course in the 
training program. At the conclusion of 
the course, every soldier stood rifle in- 
spection, to make sure that he had main- 
tained his weapon in clean condition for 
immediate use. Anyone witnessing the 
Infiltration Course in action realizes 
that from such training springs the 
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indomitable spirit which has typified 
the American soldier on every fighting 
front. 

As evidenced on the Infiltration 
Course and elsewhere, results and pre- 
cision are two essential and ever-present 
requirements of every trainee. Army 
training emphasizes that there are al- 
ways three ways to do anything. 

1. The “right” way, the procedure 
which appears logical, and the one about 
which you would like to argue. This is 
the way taken by “wise guys” who think 
they know more than their training offi- 
cers. This way gets the “wise guys” 
into trouble, and, worse yet, it will get 
their buddies into trouble under actual 
battle conditions. 

2. The “wrong” way, which needs no 
interpretation. 

3. The Army way, which is based on 
experience and which results in maxi- 
mum safety and success for the indi- 
vidual soldier, and for every other 
member of his unit. 

It would be decidedly worth while 
for schools to consider some of these 
implications. Many of our pupils’ diffi- 
culties of adjustment come about from 
consideration of individual wishes or 
interests only, lack of knowledge, and 
the ignoring of the effect of individual 
decisions on group success. 


ee job as educators is training, in- 
cluding preinduction training. This 
should and must begin in the kinder- 
garten and continue unceasingly. As 
stated earlier in this article, the United 
States Army neither requires nor even 
recommends that we carry on any types 
of training other than those to which 
we always have been committed, and 
which we have maintained we were 
doing successfully. 

Specifically, representatives of the 
United States Army suggest that the 
schools emphasize: (1) the correct and 
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facile use of English in speaking, hear- 
ing, writing, and reading ; (2) the funda- 
mentals of mathematics ; (3) hand skills 
and shop work; (4) practical science; 
(5) typing and allied skills; (6) physi- 
cal fitness; (7) broad-mindedness and 
world-mindedness; (8) that no credit 
be given for unsuccessful “effort” ; and 
(9) that every pupil be trained in 
taking, carrying, and successfully dis- 
charging responsibility for the com- 
pletion of every assignment. 

Every one of these is an assign- 
ment which the schools always have 
accepted tacitly and, in most instances, 
explicitly. The Camp Roberts confer- 


ence has focused attention on them, has - 


made clear the way in which they are 
essential in preinduction training, and 
has revivified in every attending school 
representative a conscious intention to 
assure their effective accomplishment in 
his own school system and district. 


= is, however, a change in 
emphasis which is suggested by 
Army authorities. Our education for 
the past decade has prepared the indi- 
vidual primarily to adjust to life and 
to enjoy life. It is evident that now we 
must prepare the individual to take his 
place and part in a world infinitely more 
complex than was the case five years 
ago. World War II may not soon be 
over, and in any event the postwar situ- 
ation will require for many years that 
we inculcate aggressive responsibility in 
our pupils, encourage their maturity in 
every way, and bring them to realize 
the values of their priceless heritage of 
the American way of life—a heritage 
which now is challenged to a degree 
never thought possible. We cannot sit 
idly by and wait for “pupil readiness” 
until we get back to normalcy, or some 
other figment of wishful thinking. We 
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are never going, we must never go, 
“back,” neither in our educational think- 
ing and practice, nor in our national 
progress. 

Credit for “effort” and “mercy 
grades” to pupils is causing serious 
difficulty to the Army in determining 
classification and placement. Working 
“up to capacity” is meaningless and con- 
fusing, unless that capacity is specifi- 
cally identified therewith. These are 
figments which have no place in the 
future of America. 

We, as educators, have a responsi- 
bility which is just as essential as that 
of officers carrying on training of the 
armed forces, though vastly less hazard- 
ous. What we do today, if done cor- 
rectly and successfully, means better- 
trained inductees for the Army and 
better citizens for tomorrow ; it will con- 
tribute toward an earlier victory, and 
to a world where all may share the 
things we now are fighting for. 

Our obligation to the war effort de- 
mands stamina, intensity of purpose, 
and results, without alibis or rationali- 
zation. Our contribution to the war 
effort is so significant that no halfway 
or syllogistic “right” way will suffice. 
The great Milton’s “They also serve 
who only stand and wait” was never 
an admonition to stand idly by. Our 
civilian activity, like Milton’s blindness, 
merely means that we are not in uni- 
form, not on the firing front. But we 
can be and must be on the fighting front. 

To keep Hitler from changing Los 
Angeles to Lidice, to prevent Hirohito’s 
hordes from reénacting the rape of 
Nanking in our cities, we must join with 
the splendid officers of Camp Roberts 
and elsewhere to “make sure that no 
soldier’s ghost comes back to say, ‘You 
neglected my training.’ ” 











The Essential Skills of Daily 


Living 


URING the school year 1937-38, 

we faculty members of the San 
Diego High School decided that we 
would try to determine what skills and 
knowledge can be considered essential 
for successful everyday civilized living 
and which of these critical accomplish- 
ments we should accept as our job to 
teach. We began our quest with all the 
self-assurance and with as many pre- 
determined answers as a Columbus em- 
barking for Asia. Subsequently we have 
made about as many unexpected dis- 
coveries as did Columbus, most of which 
come under the familiar characteri- 
zation of “problems without apparent 
solutions.” At least they will need much 
more exploration than we have been 
able to make thus far. 


We realized early that we had at least 
two big oceans to sail. We named both 
of them without undue delay. One we 
called “What” and the other “How.” 


When we used the complete title to 
the first, it went something like this, 
“What equipment should all boys and 
girls have by the time they graduate 
from high school, if they are to live 
effectively in a civilized world ?” 

We divided the broad expanse of this 
first sea into as many areas as we had 
specialists and asked each of these spe- 
cialists to tell us what skills and knowl- 
edge in his area he considers essential 
for everyone. Teachers of language, 
health and physical education, social 
studies, science, practical arts, and fine 
arts—each group studied and conferred 
and submitted a list. Then we put all 
the lists together, and we had an im- 
posing array of items—a list which 
common sense told us only genius could 
404 
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4 In all of the talk we hear these days 
about “fundamentals” in the school 
curriculum, we find little accurate def- 
inition of what are the fundamentals. 
To some people, the fundamentals are 
the traditional learnings. To others 
the fundamentals are much broader 
than learning, including attitudes and 
appreciations and behaviours. But 
seldom is there any effort made to pin 
down those outcomes of the school 
curriculum which truly are fundamen- 
tal for everyone living here in Amer- 
ica. This is the task that has been 
begun by the San Diego High School 
and which is described in this very 
interesting article. 

Miss Bauer is work-experience 
counselor at the San Diego High 
School. For the past four years she 
has been chairman of the Committee 
on Fundamental Skills which has 
been working on the problems de- 
scribed in the article. She is particu- 
larly interested in the field of tests 
and measurements; her training in 
this field was taken at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Aseltine is principal of the 
San Diego High School. He has been 
a principal and teacher in the San 
Diego schools since 1919. 





master. So we asked every teacher re- 
gardless of his speciality to go over the 
grand list and indicate the items which 
he considers essential. In this way we 
assembled a list of forty-eight questions 
which we submitted to 130 pupils of the 
high twelve grade and to 100 parents. 

In the meantime we had come to 
realize that this ocean was going to be 
too vast for our meager expeditionary 
equipment and force, so we decided to 
limit our operations for the time being. 
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First we eliminated the social studies 
because they are rather vague, and there 
was little agreement amongst our fac- 
ulty members on what should be tested. 
The traditional three R’s are pretty well 
charted already, so we dropped them 
also from our plans. When we studied 
the fine arts list, we noted so many 
cross-currents of opinion and storm 
areas of feeling that we left them out 
too. 

We finally reduced our projected 
operations to three areas: health and 
physical education, industrial arts, and 
home economics. Our decision to make 
this restriction was based on what we 
considered sound reason. We found, 
for instance, that we could be definite 
about the skills and knowledge in these 


reach some measure of agreement on 
what are the essentials. But most im- 
portant, we found that the areas are 
practically uncharted—as compared 
with the three R’s, for example. As far 
as we could determine no one had yet 
gone very far in defining what is essen- 
tial in health and home skills and knowl- 
edge. 

If we could set up some reliable and 


-reasonably valid tests in these two areas, 


we felt, we would then have covered— 
by adding what already has been done 
with reading, writing, and arithmetic— 
a large part of the most critical of all 
school learnings. Accordingly we set 
our course to make the following dis- 
coveries : 


The essentials of nutrition. 
The essentials of first aid and health care. 

















areas. We also found that we could The essentials of social conduct. 
First Am 
1. Have you ever had any training in first aid? Yes 
No_— 
2. Check where learned Scouts__ 
Red Cross__— 
School__ 
Somewhere else__ 
3. If you felt that you were going to faint, would you know what to do to avoid it? ». woes 
No__ 
RECREATION 
1. Can you swim? ,, = 
No 
2. Check the following sports for your ability to 
Enjoy Playing Play Well Referee 
Archery ............ 
Badminton. .............. 
Baseball ........... 
(+ 





HoMEMAKING SKILLS 
1. If some emergency arose in your home, could you take over your mother’s duties and 


carry on successfully in her place for a short period of time? 


Yes__ 
} eee 


CLOTHING SKILLS 


1. Can you do the following correctly ? 
Check those you can do 
(a) Darn a stocking 
(b) Mend an irregular rip in a garment 
(c) Sew on buttons, snaps, and zippers 


Home MECHANICS 


1. Do you know how to keep tools from rusting? 


Yes. 
No 
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The essentials of recreation. 

The essentials of food selection, prepara- 
tion, and preservation. 

The essentials of textile selection, sewing, 
and maintenance. 

The essentials of household maintenance 
and repair. 


HE “how” of our explorations has 

been restricted so far to the most 
obvious and probably the easiest part of 
the task. After we had, by more or less 
common agreement of teachers, parents, 
and pupils mapped the details of the 
above areas, we set about sampling the 
skills and knowledge which our boys 
and girls already had acquired. As be- 
fore noted, our first attempt was a ques- 
tionnaire which we gave to 130 boys and 
girls of the high twelve grade. The sam- 
ple questions presented on the preceding 
page are typical of those asked. Re- 
sponses were merely “yes” and “no” or 
checks. 

Although a detailed comparison of 
the results of the questionnaire with 
those of the original test which was 
given later is not possible here, a few 
generalizations will serve to indicate 
trends. 

About two-thirds of both the boys 
and girls claimed that they had received 
some training in first aid (it would be 
much higher now), and about the same 
percentage said they know what to do 
in specific emergencies. The average 
percentage of correct answers for this 
first section of the test questions was 
72 for boys and 89 for girls. This re- 
sult reflects a superior program of 
health education for girls. 

In recreation, boys showed to distinct 
advantage in actual knowledge of fif- 
teen “carry over” sports (tennis, bad- 
minton, et cetera), although an equal 
percentage of the girls, about two-fifths, 
claimed that they enjoy playing these 
games. Two-thirds of the boys’ an- 
swers to recreation test questions were 
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correct as compared with only two- 
fifths for the girls. 


In the areas of home mechanics for 
boys and home economics for girls it 
was discovered that over four-fifths of 
the boys claim competence, yet less than 
two-thirds of the actual test questions 
were answered correctly. On the other 
hand, the discrepancies between the 
girls’ pretensions and their knowledge 
in home economics were reversed, since 
their actual test results show to better 
advantage than the boys’ although fewer 
of the girls claim to know as much as 
the boys. 


E next devised a test of infor- 
mation and gave it to 280 boys 
and 334 girls in the high eleven grade. 
The following samples are typical of 
the multiple choice questions included 
in this list of 113 items. 
HEALTH AND First Arp 
1. One of the chief causes of decayed teeth is: 
—__.(a) eating food lacking in minerals and 
vitamins 
—_.(b) having toothache 
—_(c) using teeth for biting hard objects 
__(d) not enough meat in the diet 
Grr_s’ RECREATION 
1. In softball the runner must be tagged out: 
—_(a@) on first 
—_.(b) on forced run 
—_.(c) when he overruns third base 
Home Economics 
1. The body uses starch and sugar for: 
—__(a) bulk 
—_(b) muscle building 
—_.(c) meat substitute 
—__(d) supplying energy 
2. The correct way to finish machine stitch- 
ing is: 
—_(a) leave threads hanging 
—__(b) break or cut off threads close to 
material 
—_(c) tie thread ends and cut off or weave 
back 
Home MECHANICS 
1. A brush used in shellac should be cleaned 
in: 
——_(a) gasoline 
—(b) cleaning solvent 
—(c) alcohol 
—__(d) kerosene 





2. Oily rags should be kept in: 
___.(a@) corner of garage 
___(b) closed metal container 
__(c) drawer of workbench 
——(d) broom closet 


Fea general results of the original 
tests indicated the need of revision. 
Aside from the imperfections in the 
mechanics of the tests themselves, such 
as ambiguity of language, poorly bal- 
anced sampling, and lack of control of 
variables, there were other criticisms 
evident. The inclusion of items involv- 
ing technical knowledge in the area of 
sports as well as in those of industrial 
arts and home economics raised the 
testing from the desired level of mini- 
mum essentials in those fields. 

Many of these criticisms were 
pointed out by the adult group to which 
the tests were submitted. The members 
of this group approved or disapproved 
of items on the basis of their own per- 
sonal evaluation of the importance of 
the items in general adult activities. 
This procedure was not always sound, 
as personal backgrounds, bias, and eco- 
nomic status seem to vary the personal 
needs of the individual. There were 
many points of agreement among our 
adult colleagues, however, and these 
were helpful aids in our revision. 

Some of the suggestions and com- 
ments submitted by these adults are in 
line with the most advanced educational 
trends and thought in the field. Stressed 
particularly was the feeling of personal 
competency as a factor in mental hy- 
giene, or as the layman expresses it, “It 
makes you feel good to know that you 
can take care of yourself in an emer- 
gency, whether household or social.” 

One woman writes, “Why not empha- 
size the playing of games that adults 
play in small groups? I have felt ‘out 
of it’ so many times when others were 
playing golf or tennis, or even ping- 


” 


pong. 
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Many queried, “Why limit cooking 
skills to girls or mechanical skills to 
boys? Why shouldn’t both boys and 
girls know enough about each of these 
fields to get along?” 

This latter is indeed a pertinent query. 
With so many men gone from our 
homes, and from the service depart- 
ments of our civilian industries today, 
there is a definite need for training in 


household mechanics for those left to 


carry on. The woman who can nego- 
tiate her own simple household repairs 
suffers few frustrations as compared 
with the one who must wait on the re- 
strictions of our war economy or man- 
age to do without. It is desirable also 
that with so many women in war indus- 
try on this or that shift, the man of 
the house (if there is one) or the chil- 
dren know enough about nutrition and 
simple cooking to take care of them- 
selves adequately from the standpoint 
of health. 

In discussing this particular problem 
with the average person, we were sur- 
prised to discover how many men har- 
bor a secret resentment against their 
wives because of their helplessness in 
any situation involving simple mechani- 
cal skill or how many wives deplore the 
determined stupidity of their mates in 
all things culinary. Undoubtedly there 
is a certain amount of self-interest in 
either case. At any rate, as a war-time 
measure there are being inaugurated 
throughout the country special adult 
classes for the teaching of these very 
skills. These belated efforts would seem 
to indicate the advisability of including 
some of this training in the education 
of our young people. 

With the foregoing factors in mind, 
we decided to rearrange our tests so 
that both boys and girls should be sur- 
veyed in these areas with a possibility 
of separate norms. Our revision in- 
cludes, therefore, one test in health and 
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development embracing the fields of 
health knowledge and practice, social 
usage and mental hygiene, first aid, and 
recreation. The second test, also for 
both boys and girls, is devoted to home 
arts, including choice and preparation 
of foods, control of ordinary household 
pests, care of clothing, consumer knowl- 
edge, maintenance of house and garden, 
and care of the family car. 


ie devising joint tests for boys and 
girls, we found it necessary to re- 
consider the items from the standpoint 
of basic skills desirable for either sex. 
To do this we revised downward toward 
real fundamentals, deleting those items 
involving technical knowledge and 
specialized training. We selected items 
revealing general rather than specific 
knowledges. For example, in the origi- 
nal test, a series of questions dealt with 
the function of protein or of starch and 
sugar or of calcium in the diet. In the 
revision, the items read: 

Of the following foods, the best for supply- 
ing energy is: 

(a) whole grain cereal 

(b) cheese 

(c) citrus fruits 

(d) green vegetables 
or again: 

Of the following, the best food for bone 
building is: 

(a) white flour bread 

(b) milk 

(c) cereals 

(d) meat 

In the field of sport, an example of 
generalized item is as follows: 

In games of skill, the best reason for using 
correct form is: 

(a) you look better while playing 

(b) you will continue to improve with prac- 

tice 
(c) you can beat your opponents right from 
the start 

(d) the rules of the game demand it 

In the field of health practice, a typi- 
cal item is: 

If you feel a sharp pain in the lower right 
side of the abdomen and think it might be the 
appendix, you should: 
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(a) apply an ice pack and call a doctor 
(b) apply a hot water bottle and call a 
doctor 
(c) take a purge to get rid of the obstruc- 
tion 

(d) massage the area that hurts 

Other items in this section indicate 
knowledge of what to do about pimples, 
reasons for cleanliness, need for good 
posture, control of the spread of dis- 
ease, and principles of first aid. In the 
test on home arts, there are questions 
on the underlying principles of the cook- 
ing of meats and vegetables so as to re- 
tain vitamin content, how to use left- 
over foods, reasons for budgeting in- 
come, sizes and prices in marketing, 
how to tell quality in ready-to-wear gar- 
ments, how to remove common stains, 
what to do about the door that sticks 
or squeaks, how to repair worn wires 
to electrical appliances, how to read a 
ruler, how to repair a garden hose that 
has split, and how to care for tires and 
battery in the car. 


O enee results of the original tests re- 
vealed a surprising lack of knowl- 
edge of the most ordinary information. 
For example, 61 per cent of the boys 
did not know that mosquitoes breed in 
stagnant water instead of in refuse, nor 
did 33 per cent of the girls. Of the girls, 
54 per cent did not know what animal is 
the source of mutton and 47 per cent did 
not know that veal is meat from calves. 
The median score for the boys major- 
ing in industrial arts was no higher than 
for the unselected group, and for the 
girls majoring in Home Economics it 
was even a trifle lower than for the 
unselected group. This convinced us 
that much of this information is taken 
for granted at the high school level, 
probably because we have thought it had 
been acquired by our students earlier 
in their lives. 

The correlation between the IQ and 
the scores on the tests for boys was .27 
and for the girls was .23—this show- 














ing that most students stand a chance 
of mastering these fundamental skills 
if given an opportunity to do so. 

The choice of items in any of the 
areas is open to question, and undoubt- 
edly many better ones could be devised. 
It is difficult to determine what consti- 
tutes an adequate sampling of knowl- 
edge in these more or less uncharted 
areas. There are no truly scientific 
methods for guidance in selection. And 
we have to remember, too, that many of 
the skills and much of the knowledge are 
not stressed in formal education but are 
part of a traditional heritage that people 
are supposed to pick up somewhere and 
somehow. 

Lacking the usual guides in setting 
up a test—that is, the determining of 
important elements in units of instruc- 
tion and testing for mastery in these— 
we had to fall back on a more empirical 
approach to the problem. We had to 
rely on the practical experience of the 
average adult, the exigencies of the 
times, and the opinion of the experts in 
these areas for guidance. All of these 
agencies contributed to the selection of 
items for the revised test. 

Opinions were solicited from the 
various P.-T.A, groups in this city on 
problems of the home, from the man 
in the street, the merchant, the garage 
man, and others. In the field of edu- 
cational research, the reports of the 
Progressive Education Association, 
the yearbook of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators for 1942 
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on Health in the Schools, report of 
the N. E. A. and A. M. A. joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education 
(Mental Hygiene in the Classroom), 
late texts in industrial arts for every- 
day living and in homemaking—all have 
pointed out contemporary problems in 
these little-stressed but important areas. 


FTER the survey of the student 
body by testing for these minimum 
essentials of everyday living, what is 
the next step? It is then almost too late 
to remedy any but the most pronounced 
lacks, but the counselor will utilize the 
results in counseling the individual, the 
departments of instruction within the 
school will find weaknesses and gaps in 
their curricular material, the attention 
of the student will be drawn to the 
recognized importance of these simple 
skills and knowledges and his own 
competence in them. 

It is conceivable, too, that such in- 
vestigations as these may focus attention 
on the need for scaling these essentials 
to the abilities and needs of the child 
from the first grade through high school 
and definitely teaching and testing for 
them throughout his educational experi- 
ence. To provide adequately for whole- 
some individual growth and develop- 
ment, our schools should give greater 
attention to the means by which good 
health practice, morale building recre- 
ational habits, industrial and home arts 
can contribute more abundantly to the 
joy and enrichment of what otherwise 
promises to be a hard life. 


Administrators to Hold Regional Conferences 


Regional wartime conferences of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators are to be held in 1944 as follows: Seattle, January 10-12; Atlanta, 
February 15-17; New York, February 22-24; Chicago, February 28-March 1; 
Kansas City, March 8-10. If arrangements can be made, one or two additional 


conferences will be held west of the Mississippi. 








A Proposal for National 


Rehabilitation 


MONG the thousands of men dis- 
abled in the present war and 
returned to the United States for hos- 
pitalization, there will be many whose 
physical condition will necessitate a long 
convalescing period and others whose 
mental state will require some special 
therapy. For these men a particular 
treatment may be planned that would 
not only be of considerable value to 
them but that also would benefit the 
locality in which they are being treated. 
It is a treatment that medical men as 
well as psychologists would agree is best 
for mental and physical improvement, 
and it is one that would not require a 
great financial expenditure—in fact, it 
well might eventuate in a considerable 
monetary gain for the country as a 
whole. Undeniably it is a program which 
would provide certain types of the dis- 
abled with an environment ideal for 
their rapid improvement. 


The first step in this program would 
be the location and renovation of Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps camps not in 
present use by the Army or Navy. For- 
tunately, these camps are located all 
through the country, generally in 
wooded or forested areas. Practically 
every state in the nation has a problem 
related to the conservation of our natu- 
ral resources that could be solved at 
least partially by the use of men as- 
signed to the camps during their con- 
valescent periods. A survey made in 
each area would bring forth one or more 
of these problems that would delimit 
the objectives of the rehabilitation corps 
in each locality. Such a survey, also, 
would indicate needed participation by 
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4 By HARRY E. NELSON 





q Outstanding in the vocational train- 
ing field has been the floriculture 
course offered at the San Francisco 
Junior College. The author of this ar- 
ticle, who has been a part of the Col- 
lege’s horticulture and floriculture 
program for the last four years, has 
been particularly interested in the 
guidance possibilities that work in his 
field offers. He has found that many 
types of personality difficulties re- 
spond most rapidly to treatment when 
the young man or woman is working 
out of doors, when he or she has a 
chance to make things grow, and to 
see in the growing plants the tangible 
evidence of what he is accomplishing. 
On the basis of this experience Mr. 
Nelson has suggested the program 
described in this article as a part of 
the national rehabilitation program 
for disabled veterans upon which the 
nation has embarked. 

In San Francisco, Mr. Nelson orig- 
inated and has been largely respon- 
sible for the first junior college victory 
gardening program in the State. At 
the moment, he is directing some six 
or eight College instructors who are 
supervising and instructing more than 
1,000 victory gardeners. Before com- 
ing to San Francisco, Mr. Nelson had 
one year with the Los Angeles City 
School System in an agricultral center 
and about a year in evening adult 
school work. He has had fifteen years’ 
experience in seed and nursery work. 





the state departments most vitally in- 
terested. 


The fundamental objective of this 


proposed program is to place the con- 
valescent in an environment where his 
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mental and physical health will be aided. 
The stations, of course, would have ade- 
quate medical aid, a competent doctor in 
charge, and, almost certainly, a psy- 
chologist available for the adjustment 
of mental cases. Test scores and all 
types of personal data would be on file 
for guidance purposes and at the dis- 
posal of counselors attached to the camp 
personnel. 

The emphasis on work in these camps 
is an important one, for not only will the 
men working on these projects be placed 
in a healthful environment, one that 
puts them to work in a controlled out- 
doors setting and that at the same time 
substitutes physical activity for their 
memories of the horrors of war, but also 
they are given the opportunity to learn 
a new vocation and to make a positive 
contribution to the natural wealth of the 
states where they are located. 


VERY state in the Union is con- 
fronted with one or more of the fol- 
lowing problems and must do something 
to solve it within the next few years or 
lose much of the natural resources with 
which it is endowed. The problem may 
be an immediate one of reducing soil 
erosion—all over the country we are 
losing a great quantity of rich top soil 
from a great portion of our grazing 
lands. It may be a problem of replacing 
depleted forests or burned-over areas; 
it may be a matter of planting a forest 
for future windbreaks on a barren hill 
where there never were trees before; or 
it may be a question of planting to cur- 
tail the damage done in dust-bowl areas. 
All of these problems involve condi- 
tions that prevail at the present time 
throughout the country, and some effort 
must be made to overcome them or we 
will face the same sort of condition that 
China is facing now in her barren hills. 
In all of the projects mentioned above, 
the use of young plants is required, and 


it is here that the convalescent may be 
used to good advantage. The men in 
these camps could be put to work gath- 
ering seed; making cuttings; potting; 
and in carrying on the general work of 
regular nurseries. Even though these 
men might not be vitally interested in 
horticulture as a life work, they would 
be receiving the kind of therapy most 
beneficial to their type of disability. This 
therapy consists of contact with nature 
and the clean wholesome feeling that 
only the woods can offer to a man who 
must find himself. 

Men who have chosen some phase of 
horticulture for their life work would be 
the ones, of course, who would benefit 
most from this project. Theirs would 
be the opportunity to understand the 
fundamentals of plant growth and to 
learn how to make a living through the 
growing of plants. They would have 
available the latest scientific results of 
work done in their chosen fields, and in 
many cases they would be able to put 
those results to profitable use before 
leaving the camps. Each camp would be 
an agricultural or horticultural center 
where the fundamentals could be taught 
and practiced before the men’s release. 

If the program is to have the proper 
coérdination and codperation, the state 
department most interested in the prob- 
lem on which a specific camp is working 
would furnish a list of the plant mate- 
rials to be grown and outline a campaign 
to be followed. Probably a man could 
be obtained from each of these depart- 
ments to supervise the growing of the 
stock and to set up a training program 
for those who are training for the ful- 
fillment of vocational desires. In a short 
time, a good sized nursery stock would 
be available, and the actual planting 
could be done by the convalescents 
themselves, or it could be undertaken 
by the regular departmental forces of 
the states concerned. 
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a summarize the program, the fol- 
lowing beneficial results are listed as 
objectives : 

1. Convalescing men of the armed forces 
would be offered the finest physical conditions 
under which to recuperate—it is certain that 
great numbers of returned veterans will be 
required by their physicians to find training 
and employment out of doors. 

2. Men desiring training in some field of 
horticulture or agriculture would have the 
ideal situation for such training. 

3. The leisure time of mental or physical 
cases would be taken up in a mild form of 
work. 

4. States would have an opportunity to ob- 
tain manpower for the carrying out of pro- 
grams that they long have needed but could 
not afford. 
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5. Plant materials would be available to the 
states at a minimum cost. 

6. Dust bowls, barren areas, burned areas, 
or erosion areas would be amply cared for 
with the proper plants. 

7. There would be no need for a great 
financial burden to carry out the program, 
The money spent would bring forth returns 
greatly in excess of the cost. 

8. Vocational guidance and counseling of 
the highest degree would be most effective 
since training would be given in an actual 
work-experience situation. 

9. The standards of farm, gardening, and 
other horticultural vocations would be raised 
by the scientific study that would have to be 
a part of the project and by the fact that thou- 
sands of men would be trained in the most 
improved procedures. 


Organization Established for Air-Age Education Research 


A group of the nation’s highest ranking educators met with air transportation 
executives, engineers, and pilots November 5, 1943, to organize a program of 
educational research directed toward the advancement of understanding of air 
transportation. The project planned at that time is to be known as Air-Age 
Education Research. The fundamental purpose of this work will be to assist 
teachers, school administrators, curriculum committees, and textbook writers in 
their efforts to secure authentic information and materials on aviation. Particular 
emphasis will be given to the needs of teachers of geography, social studies, fine 


arts, language arts, and civics. 


Financial support and sponsorship for the project has been given by American 
Airlines, Inc. In announcing the project Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice-president 


of the airline, stated: 


“It has been apparent for some time that there is a need for a sound and con- 
servative approach to the presentation of the multitude of problems which the 
development of air transportation is creating in our society. It is essential for 
the welfare of the nation that children in schools, youths in colleges, and people 
in every walk of life understand these problems so that solutions may be arrived 
at which will be most beneficial to our nation as well as to all civilization through- 


out the world. 


“Realizing these needs and the tremendous importance of any undertaking of 
this kind, American Airlines, Inc., has requested a group of prominent educators 
to organize a program for the intensive study of air transportation problems. This 
group will work in consultation with specialists in the field of air transportation 
in the development of materials which will be most useful to teachers and to the 
public. Thus, Air-Age Education Research will act as liaison agency bringing 
air transportation engineers and technicians into closer relationship with the 
leaders of schools, colleges, and adult education. In this way it is hoped that this 
new agency may be able to advance the understanding of the implications of air 
transportation on the social, political, and economic phases of our national and 


international society.” 


Appointed “director of air-age educational research” is Dr. N. L. Engelhardt 
Jr., who has been associated with air transportation since 1929 and who last year 
was called in as educational consultant for the Civil Aeronautic Administration 
to assist in the preparation of the “Air-Age Series” of high school textbooks. 
The members of the Advisory Board of Air-Age Education Research include 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee, dean of the School of Education, University of California at 


Los Angeles. 











Cotton Field? 


URING the fall of 1942 many 

high school students helped har- 
vest the cotton crop. In many com- 
munities proper organization made their 
help of utmost importance, whereas in 
others lack of time and ineffectual 
leadership led to haphazard and dis- 
organized work. Many schools selected 
the easiest way out and closed school 
for a certain number of weeks, the 
length of time being dependent on the 
amount of cotton that had to be picked. 
The customary procedure was for the 
student body, prior to beginning work 
in the fields, to be addressed by a repre- 
sentative of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, who pointed out the 
necessity of student participation in the 
harvest. With this as a background 
in addition to his personal amount of 
patriotic zeal, each student was ex- 
pected to be in some cotton field the 
next day. 

How well did these students do, most 
of them amateurs at this type of work? 
Was their contribution worth while? 
How many students went to the cotton 
fields, and how many never saw a row 
of cotton, or felt the heavy tug of the 
long cotton sack? This article attempts 
to show by means of statistical data to 
what extent students will participate 
and what they can accomplish when 
asked to help in the cotton harvest. 


HEN it became evident in the 

fall of 1942 that the labor supply 
would be insufficient to pick the cotton 
crop in the vicinity of Corcoran, Cali- 
fornia, the trustees of the Corcoran 
Union High School decided to close 
school for two weeks in order that stu- 
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q By W. F. HOLTROP 





q Particularly during 1942, and even 
to some extent during 1943, many 
California schools closed their doors 
and dismissed all students for what- 
ever number of days was thought ad- 
visable for their participation in the 
harvests. In most cases it was found 
that this procedure was not satisfac- 
tory. Why this was the case is illus- 
trated by the statistics which Mr. 
Holtrop presents in his article. While 
the figures he offers concern the pick- 
ing of cotton, the conclusions he makes 
and the recommendations he offers 
probably are valid with regard to the 
harvesting of other crops. 

Mr. Holtrop is an instructor of indus- 
trial arts in the Corcoran Union High 
School. Part-time employment for stu- 
dents, during and after school hours, 
is his chief interest. He writes, “My 
interest in the subject dates back to 
my early education in the Nether- 
lands. Upon graduation from high 
school in that country, I apprenticed 
myself to a carpenter and a brick- 
layer.” Prior to 1941, when he came to 
Corcoran, Mr. Holtrop had taught in 
the State Teachers College, Kearney, 
Nebraska, and in the Lee’s Summit 
High School, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 





dents might help in the harvest. We 
were unable to collect any data during 
this two-week period, but when school 
reconvened under a minimum-day 
schedule it was possible for us to col- 
lect some data which are reasonably 
reliable. 

The minimum-day period lasted for 
seven days, after which weather con- 
ditions made further participation im- 
possible. Under this arrangement, it 
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period was 328. 





TABLE 1.—Pupil Participation and Accomplishment in the Cotton Harvest at Corcoran, 
December 14-22, 1942. 


Pupils picking Pupils absent Pupils not picking Amounts picked p pom 

Date: Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent in pounds per pupil 
December 14 .......... 176 54 30 132 37 11,877 67.8 
December 16 .......... 181 55 25 122 37 14,992 82.6 
December 16 .......... 120 36 25 183 56 7,818 65.2 
December 17 .......... 157 48 24 147 45 12,383 78.1 
December 18 .......... 81 25 51 16 196 59 8,412 103.7 
December 21 .......... 105 32 39 13 184 65 7,868 74.9 
December 22 .......... 114 35 43 13 171 52 8,582 75.3 
Daily Average ...... 133 41 34 11 161 49 10,276 78.2 


1 Total enrollment in the Corcoran Union Junior and Senior High School during this 








was possible for the students to pick 
cotton in the afternoon, if they desired 
to do so. 

In order to promote some pupil and 
class competition, we had students, 
when they entered their first-period 
class each morning, indicate the amount 
of cotton they had picked the previous 
afternoon. The public address system 
then announced the winning class and 
the names of the individual winners of 
the previous half-day’s work. At that 
time no attempt was made to show the 
percentage of students picking, those 
not picking, or other pertinent factors. 
Now that the time is here when help 
again is needed, it may be worth while 
to point out the strong and weak points 
of last year’s procedure. 


ETWEEN December 14 and De- 

cember 22, 1942, the total enroll- 
ment in junior and senior high school 
at the Corcoran Union High School 
was 328 pupils. More students went out 
to pick on each of the first two days of 
the week than went on any other day 
(see Table 1). Friday was, as might 
be expected, the poorest day of the 
week, when only one student out of 
every four picked. The fact that on this 
day more cotton was picked than on the 
previous Wednesday was probably due 
to the perseverance of the Mexican stu- 
dents. Without this group the daily 


average undoubtedly would have fallen 
far below the 100-pound mark. 

Although the number of absent stu- 
dents was high, we may assume that 
many of them picked a full day, while 
some were employed at other types of 
work. It should not be assumed that all 
students listed as not picking were idle 
during the afternoon—although even 
when a fair number is allowed for other 
forms of employment, the percentage 
of students not picking remains high. 

It is interesting to know that the 
eighth grade has the highest percentage 
of students picking daily, while this 
same grade has the lowest percentage 
of those not picking at all. The seniors 
make a poorer showing than any other 
grade. Is it possible that this is what 
an education does to them? 

A tabulation of those students who 
picked at least 100 pounds of cotton in 
one afternoon shows that many students 
picked well over 200 pounds and that 
one girl missed 300 pounds by one 
pound, according to the daily returns. 
This tabulation showed further that the 
percentage of students capable of pick- 
ing 100 pounds of cotton in one after- 
noon is highest in the eighth grade and 
lowest in the twelfth grade. 

Since the Corcoran Union High 
School population is made up of negro, 
Mexican, and white students, a brief 
analysis was made of the ability of these 
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4 Negro Students 





TABLE 2.—Cotton Picking Ability of Negro, Mexican, and White Students at Corcoran 
Union High School, Corcoran. 
Number of Times Students Picked 100 Pounds or More of Cotton During a 


Seven-Day Period (figures in parentheses indicate the number of students 
reaching the 100-pound mark) 


44 Mexican Students 


Grade 2 Boys 2 Girls 23 Boys 21 Girls 135 Boys 145 Girls 
ee ee ee ee 28 = (5) 19 (6) 12 (21) 11 = (25) 
ne ee 8 (2) 0 (1) 21 (8) 7 (6) 20 8 (28) 5 (25) 
TS giniebinespensetiialebdnds vibe * alin 1 (1) 232s (5) 2 (4) 23020 (26) 12 337) 

ee ee sinlaiin ioe iuaiaia 10 = 3=(3) 0 (3) 28 (28) 8 (21) 
DE cit csienighicnainn tae eee |. @& 11 (1) 3 (15) i <a 
ee ee ee 6 ‘() 3 (1) 9 (17) 6 (21) 
ND. * setiociiiincninnigited 8 3 115 38 95 43 
Average times 

per student ...... 4 5 5 1.89 .70 -29 


280 White Students 





three groups as cotton pickers. Organ- 
ized according to grade and race, the 
results are shown in Table 2. As might 
be expected, the Mexican student is the 
cotton picker par excellence. In the 
seventh grade, five Mexican boys picked 
as many times 100 pounds of cotton 
as twenty-eight tenth grade boys over 
a similar period. In actual weight, the 
first group probably did even better, 
since many Mexican students pick well 
over 200 pounds in one afternoon, while 
most white students stay around the 
100-pound mark. The total figures 
show that 23 Mexican girls did almost 
as well as the 145 white girls, and we 
know that in actual cotton weight prob- 
ably they did better than this latter 
group of students. 


HILE these findings are appli- 

cable for a seven-day perior dur- 
ing which a minimum school day was 
in session, they should hold true to 
some extent for a longer period or for 
a short vacation. Students who have 
picked little or no cotton previous to the 
fall of 1942 are not likely to turn into 
professional pickers overnight, while 
those students who for some reason or 
another have decided not to pick are 
little influenced by any amount of patri- 
otic appeal. 





What, then, are the conclusions one 
may draw from the preceding discussion 
and investigation? The following eight 
points seem to stand out: 

1. That under a minimum school day, 
the percentage of students picking is 
small and continues to decrease as time 
goes on. 

2. That absenteeism from school dur- 
ing the picking season is high, especially 
on Friday. 

3. That the number of students not 
picking increases as time passes. 

4. That less than 10 per cent of the 
student body is capable of picking seven 
days continuously. 

5. That almost 25 per cent of the 
student body does not go out to pick 
cotton. 

6. That of the different grades in 
school, the eighth graders are the best 
from the viewpoint of participation and 
accomplishment. 

7. That as the grade-level goes up, 
participation and accomplishment de- 
crease steadily. 

8. That in a mixed school population 
the Mexican student is far superior to 
the white student; in fact, the average 
ninth grade Mexican boy picks as much 
as five white boys in the same grade. 
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 Ccnahevas these findings in mind, 

how should we handle this problem 
of student help in the cotton harvest? 
A program of student help set up on 
the following lines seems to be indi- 
cated : 

1. Do not interrupt the school pro- 
gram by means of vacations, minimum 
days, or other devices. 

2. Ask students to volunteer for par- 
ticipation in the cotton harvest. 

3. Select from these volunteers those 
students who have shown ability and a 
certain degree of perseverance in pick- 
ing. Group students in squads of from 
twenty-five to thirty students under the 
supervision of a teacher or other capa- 
ble person. 

4. Excuse these students from their 
classes for a period long enough so they 
can make a worth-while contribution 
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and short enough so they do not become 
too far retarded in their school work. 
The maximum length of such periods 
should be two weeks. 

5. Give as many students as possible 
a chance to contribute to the emergency 
effort. 

6. As the demand for additional help 
becomes more urgent, organize more 
work groups. 

Although this article deals specifically 
with the cotton harvest, the findings 
presented here are likely to be equally 
valid for other types of work programs. 
Studies in other fields probably will 
show, as they do here, that the average 
student under ordinary circumstances 
will do a below-average job, but that 
when he is given proper guidance and 
supervision he will contribute in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


Columbia University Opens Rehabilitation Center 


Refitting the handicapped for active participation in industry to swell the man- 
power pool and reconditioning war casualties are the chief concerns of the 
Rehabilitation Service Center at Teachers College, Columbia University, estab- 
lished after nearly two years of intensive study and research into the problems of 
the disabled. This program for present and prospective rehabilitation workers 
started with the 1943 summer session. 

“In view of the significance of the rehabilitation problem to all the American 
people, the entire resources of Columbia University and its codperating institutions 
have been marshaled for the immediate training of rehabilitation workers and for 
long-range investigations,” said Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, Provost of Columbia 
University. 

“It is a double job,” Dr. Herbert Bruner, executive officer of the Center, added. 
“We must rehabilitate men and women to help win the war in industry and agri- 
culture; and, at the same time, it is imperative that every war veteran be provided 
with speedy and effective rehabilitation.” For the first time in the history of the 
country, he points out, employers are demanding competent rehabilitated workers 
to meet the manpower shortage. “Men and women who are physically impaired, 
if they are vocationally prepared, can enter industry on an equal footing with the 
average normal person,” he declares. “Yet at the present time there are approxi- 
mately only five hundred workers in the United States properly qualified to do 
rehabilitation case work. We hope through the Rehabilitation Service Center to 
assist in training the thousands more needed.” 

Training in the Center consists of short, intensive periods of work varying 
from three to six weeks and carrying full academic credit. Topics included in the 
program are diagnosis, vocational counseling, training, correct placement, and 
follow-up. For those enrolled in the Center, work in special disability areas such 
as the orthopedic, the blind, and the deaf, under the guidance of Dean Willard C. 
Rappleye of the Columbia College of Physicians and Surgeons, is offered in the 
clinics, hospitals, and therapeutic workshops of leading institutions in the metro- 
politan area. 








Physical Conditioning for 


Harvest Workers 


HE values of work-experience for 

high school youth, and the impor- 
tance of community service for teachers 
as well as for youth, are widely ac- 
claimed in the educational literature to- 
day. If these outcomes are to be as 
great as anticipated, it is essential to 
consider all the educational implications 
of any particular undertaking. 

Harvest work, in these war years, 
falls well within the category of an edu- 
cationally valuable enterprise. Whether 
the “victory workers” are harvesting 
crops, or whether they are working in 
packing houses or canneries, they are 
doing physical labor—many of them for 
the first time. This work, then, offers 
a unique opportunity for youth and 
adults alike to grasp in a very functional 
way the full educational significance of 
the current national emphasis on being 
physically fit. It offers an opportunity, 
also, for them to go beyond an intel- 
lectual appreciation of the value of 
physical fitness for other people, to a 
personal participation in activities that 
will enable one to work more efficiently 
and happily at the kind of physical labor 
to which city people often are unaccus- 
tomed. And further, it serves as a 
challenge to school physical education 
departments to select for emphasis cer- 
tain phases of body mechanics that are 
useful for everyone to know, and then 
to so teach that these things will be 
serviceable throughout the student’s 
life. 


HE actual harvesting of crops in 
California usually involves either 
stooping or reaching. The “stoop” 


q By LOUISE S. COBB 





4 Doctor Cobb was chairman of the 
committee which recruited and train- 
_ed harvest workers and counselors for 
the Berkeley Girls’ Harvest Camp, 
Inc., which during the summer of 1943 
maintained a ten-week camp for over 
100 high school girls doing harvest 
work in Auburn. “In connection with 
this work,” she writes, “and also in 
response to a half dozen requests from 
other groups for suggestions about 
physical conditioning of adults as 
well as of youth, I combed the litera- 
ture for something to put in people’s 
hands. There is nothing in all the 
literature on this specific subject, 
however, so the accompanying man- 
uscript has been prepared to meet the 
need.” Doctor Cobb, who is a member 
of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of California, 
Berkeley, is the author of “The Func- 
tions of Physical Education in Higher 
Education,” published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

The article not only considers the 
matter of conditioning individuals for 
harvest work, but it emphasizes the 
fact that in participating in this pro- 
gram in a functional manner physical 
education assumes a new importance. 





crops—tomatoes and lettuce, or wal- 
nuts and prunes (which have to be 
picked up off the ground), et cetera— 
are very tiring to leg and back muscles. 
The “reach” crops—peaches, apples, or 
nuts and fruit which has to be knocked 
—are hard on back and arms. Where 
these latter crops involve moving and 
climbing a ladder, and reaching from 
the ladder, they can be very hard in- 
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deed on the well-intentioned untrained 
worker who has not learned the correct 
techniques. 

Packing fruit in the sheds necessitates 
standing still in one place, sometimes 
for several hours at a time. The work- 
ers move their arms constantly and 
often bend forward slightly as they 
stand. They work as fast as possible, 
since they are paid piece-work rates. 
This naturally makes for a certain real 
tension that is reflected in fatigue and 
sore muscles in the neck and shoul- 
der region. If posture is poor, trunk 
muscles relaxed, or feet used incor- 
rectly, the mechanical strains can cause 
extreme discomfort and, if continued 
long enough, conceivably could do the 
worker permanent harm. 

The nature of the work in the can- 
neries ordinarily is similar to that in the 
packing sheds. Workers usually stand, 
and the motions they make are similar 
to those made in packing fruit. 

In all the work—in the fields, the 
packing sheds, and the canneries—the 
heavy work, such as lifting and carry- 
ing, supposedly is done by men and 
boys. A California law prohibits re- 
quiring women or girls to lift more than 
25 pounds. Actually, some of them do 
lift greater weights in harvest work. 
They are not willing to wait for help, 
3ut aside from 





as sometimes they must. 
this, there are two facts that should be 
noted. First, a woman can injure her- 
self by lifting incorrectly a weight of 
considerably less than 25 pounds, as 
many people have discovered, to their 
great regret. And second, men and 
boys also can injure themselves, and 
very seriously, by lifting and carrying 
heavy objects incorrectly. The writer’s 
observation of boys at work in fields and 
packing sheds has made her feel very 
strongly on the danger of setting young 
people to work at tasks that can be in- 
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jurious, without instructing them in the 
proper way of performing the task. 

The question well may be asked 
whether any appreciable number of vic- 
tory workers are seriously discouraged 
from continuing in the harvest work 
because of fatigue or discomfort. There 
are no figures available in answer to 
this question; however, frequent re- 
ports of the workers themselves as well 
as of the employers make it all too clear 
that far too many people—older and 
younger, men and women—cannot and 
do not, “take it.” After a few hours of 
work some quit. Or after a day’s work, 
others refuse to return. They are tired, 
or sore, or lame. 

A second kind of loss that is real, 
but not so serious, is that of workers 
who are slowed down, more or less 
permanently, by their fatigue or dis- 
comfort. This is a sad kind of waste, 
because it is so unnecessary. 

The unhappiest aspect of this whole 
situation is that we are missing so widely 
a golden opportunity to help youth and 
their teachers, their parents and their 
friends understand, with more con- 
viction than ever before, the impor- 
tance of being fit, and the way to achieve 
fitness. 


HERE is a sense in which it may 

be said that there is no such thing as 
physical conditioning for harvest work, 
or for any work. The human spirit 
transcends so many limitations of phy- 
sique, under favorable circumstances, 
that we are filled with wonder at what 
man can achieve. The mental attitude 
of the worker, his belief that his work 
is a good work and that it needs doing, 
will get him over many a long period of 
monotony, boredom, fatigue, or physi- 
cal discomfort. An intellectual under- 
standing of an essential routine physi- 
cal task, a favorable attitude toward it, 
and the physical energy and vitality to 
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carry it out—all these things are im- 
portant in keeping the victory worker 
on the job. 

“Conditioning” the worker, then, 
seems a more apt expression than 
“physical conditioning.” It would be 
short-sighted, however, to overlook the 
fact that a hard day of physical work, 
by one unaccustomed to it, can break, 
as well as lift, the spirit. There is no 
brief to be held for suffering unneces- 
sarily, or for failure to use ordinary 
prudence, if not actual intelligence, in 
managing one’s motor equipment, The 
physical aspect of man is very real and 
is not safely to be disregarded in one’s 
zest for civilian war service. 


NE way to develop capacity for 

doing a harvest job is to do it. This 
is an entirely satisfactory arrangement 
for those who exercise regularly in 
some pleasurable way and who have 
built up a moderate reserve of strength 
and endurance and vitality. It is not so 
satisfactory for boys and girls who 
dawdle around in their physical edu- 
cation classes and seldom get any real 
exercise. Nor is it satisfactory for 
teachers and other adults who have 
overlooked the importance in their own 
lives of proficiency and enjoyment in 
regular physical activity. These are the 
“soft” people, who need a little en- 
couragement and understanding to real- 
ize how much more satisfactory life 
ordinarily is to those who have the 
physical stamina to carry their added 
share of war-time responsibility with- 
out undue fatigue. 

The alternative to being already fit 
for a war job is to become fit. There 
are some short-cuts here—the vitamin 
pills of exercise. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is to be hoped that the long- 
range, intelligent view will prevail, and 
that these props, if used, will be only 
temporary. Lasting values come in set- 


ting up for oneself a plan for regular 
activity, to be carried on over a long 
period of time. 

For young people this is easy. The 
daily physical education class can be en- 
gaged in more vigorously and whole- 
heartedly. After-school and week-end 
hikes and outings can be planned to 
contribute to more ruggedness and en- 
durance. 

With adults, personal tastes will vary. 
Swimming will appeal to some, Prob- 
ably there is no better activity the aver- 
age person could take up, to keep in 
top physical condition. This means 
swimming, though—not just getting 
wet, or sunbathing. It means swimming 
until one is tired, and then a little more, 
if one aims to develop endurance. This 
is true, of course, of any activity. 

Another excellent all-round exercise 
that is available to everyone is brisk 
walking. Walking has one special ad- 
vantage over many other kinds of exer- 
cise. It gives one a greater amount of 
uninterrupted time to check up on one- 
self about body mechanics. The muscles 
of the feet are strengthened if the feet 
are used properly in standing and in 
locomotion. The body functions better 
when it is carried well and when me- 
chanical strains and muscular tensions 
are reduced to a minimum. When simple 
directions are so given that the indi- 
vidual is genuinely concerned to follow 
them himself, the instruction happily 
is beyond the nagging technique that has 
antagonized so many persons. And the 
self-check can be made at intervals on 
a brisk walk, without in any way de- 
tracting from the individual’s enjoy- 
ment of the sunrise or the sunset, or the 
trees or his neighbors’ victory gardens. 

Fortunately, almost any pleasurable 
exercise, keyed to one’s individual ca- 
pacity, and engaged in regularly, is 
satisfactory for the purpose of con- 
ditioning. Badminton, tennis, handball, 
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skating, square or country dancing— 
any activity that fulfills the conditions 
will serve the purpose. To have such 
interests, and to keep them up the year 
round—this is the sound way of main- 
taining fitness through exercise. 


HERE are exercises that can be 

taken by the person who wants to 
“tone up” his muscles or get himself 
“in shape” and who has not been able 
to plan his life to include the outdoor 
or recreational activities that would take 
care of this incidentally, The best ex- 
ercises are those that are done rhythmi- 
cally and that avoid tension and strain 
while increasing muscle tone and en- 
durance. They are valuable only if 
done in correct form. Many gymnastic 
or calisthenic exercises are worthless. 
Some even are harmful, particularly for 
girls and women. For this reason they 
should be selected with care. 

References No. 1, 2, and 3 in the bibli- 
ography appended suggest three satis- 
factory sources for exercises. A good 
discussion of body mechanics will be 
found in reference No. 3, which prob- 
ably is available in any California 
secondary school library. The more 
technical references that require inter- 
pretation by a well-trained physical edu- 
cation teacher are not included. 

Three regions of the body require 
special attention of harvest workers. 
These are the feet, the trunk, and the 
shoulder region. It is clear that leg and 
foot work is important, whether one 
is standing for long hours, stooping or 
kneeling continuously, or walking. It 
is also clear that to hold the body in a 
correct position and to develop the 
muscles that will help to maintain that 
position will reduce fatigue and strains 
enormously. And girls and women par- 
ticularly, who have been very loathe 
to develop large shoulder muscles, will 
want to find the happy medium be- 
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tween that extreme and the undeveloped 
musculature that is exhausting many of 
them today. The strain of making con- 
stant small movements with the arms, 
in the harvest process, may bring more 
cumulative fatigue than having to carry 
groceries home from the store, or a suit- 
case to the station. 

Short-cuts, then, are suggested here 
for a specific purpose that gives them 
meaning. This is quite a different 
matter from using formal exercises in 
a routine and meaningless way in physi- 
cal education classes, on the chance that 
they may do some good some day. Just 
as exercises are used to “condition” the 
football or track team at the beginning 
of a season, so may exercises sometimes 
be helpfully and rightfully used in con- 
ditioning for other kinds of activity. 


T was noted above that there are spe- 

cial hazards for the untrained victory 
worker in the harvest. These include 
lifting, carrying, and climbing. Lifting 
a heavy weight from the ground has 
caused many a sprained back. Climbing 
a ladder incorrectly, and reaching too 
far, has caused falls and more serious 
accidents. Lifting, carrying, and climb- 
ing all are done more easily if one 
knows the simple fundamental princi- 
ples of standing close to the object lifted 
or climbed, using the legs and not the 
back in lifting, and carrying a weight 
wisely, according to the nature of the 
load. 

The simple, but important, techniques 
involved in these operations are found 
in form that appeals to the lay as well 
as professional worker in the following 
places: (1) Lifting Heavy Weights in 
Defense Industries, bibliography refer- 
ence No. 5, and (2) a variety of excel- 
lent posters distributed by the National 
Safety Council. Reproductions of these 
posters may be seen in the monthly 
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magazine National Safety News, for 
ordering. 

“Don’t let your patriotism run away 
with you.” This timely warning must 
be sounded again and again for those 
who undertake war-time physical labor 
when they should not. Young people 
who are on “rest gym” in school. Adults 
with bad hearts or high blood pressure 
or varicose veins. Others with a variety 
of ills, where strenuous exercise is 
contraindicated. These well-intentioned 
persons volunteer to harvest crops— 
and soon they are in difficulty. 

Everyone, of every age, who is not 
accustomed to regular exercise, or who 
has not recently had a medical exami- 
nation, should have one without fail be- 
fore undertaking any conditioning pro- 
gram. Exercise itself is only one phase 
of conditioning. To eat sensibly, to get 
enough sleep and relaxation, to enjoy 
some pleasurable recreation—without 
these the added exercise will be far less 
valuable. Without a medical examina- 
tion, it may be positively dangerous. 


HE work experiences that our high 
school youth and adults are drawn 
into as “victory workers” give a unique 
opportunity to physical education teach- 
ers. The usefulness of knowledge about 
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body mechanics and an appreciation of 
the high value of top physical condition 
may be translated into immediate and 
meaningful terms. The rightful place 
of play and recreation in a well-balanced 
life is increasingly obvious. To inter- 
pret these matters to pupils, to col- 
leagues, and to the public so as to win 
their greater understanding is a chal- 
lenge of the times. Then will the great 
educational opportunity that is offered 
in war-time harvest work not be lost, 
and a new appreciation of physical edu- 
cation well may be gained. 
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America Aids Foreign Libraries 


New American libraries are opening in Europe and Latin America. Three are 
open now in Latin America—the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City ; 
the Biblioteca Artigas-Washington in Montevideo, and the Biblioteca Americana 
de Nicaragua in Managua. The three Latin American libraries are financed either 
wholly or largely by the United States Government and are administered by the 


American Library Association. 


The association also is administering a grant for the distribution of $150,000 
worth of books as gifts to the libraries of Latin America, as well as other special 
funds for restocking research libraries in devastated war areas. In August, 1943, 
the association opened an International Relations Office in Washington under the 


direction of Dr. Harry Miller Lydenberg. 











Modifying a Small School’s 


Athletic Program 41, rau. rarcuerma 


UR traditional program of physical 
education at Rio Vista was a 
three-sport athletic one, consisting of 
football, basketball, and track. We had 
an aristocracy of athletes on varsity 
teams. We had developed an aristocracy 
based not on inherited money, rank, or 
social position, but on inherited speed, 
strength, and codrdination. This situa- 
tion and the reasons for it were not 
unique at Rio Vista, but rather they 
were and are common throughout the 
entire country, especially in the smaller 
high schools. 

The average and below-average phys- 
ically endowed boy had no opportunity 
and little encouragement to build up his 
physique; and, paradoxically enough, 
even our athletes were not always all- 
around, good physical specimens, albeit 
they did get most of the attention. It 
was not at all uncommon to find a foot- 
ball player who could not run a mile, or 
a basketball or track star who could not 
climb a 12-foot rope. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to go into ancient 
history and alibi the situation, but rather 
to describe how we tried to overcome it. 

Our problem was five-fold: 1. In- 
crease the number of activities. 2. Cre- 
ate a situation where there would be as 
much incentive for the “dub” as the 
“star.” 3. Break down the aristocracy. 
4. Sell the boys on the new program. 
5. Reorganize with a minimum of dis- 
ruption to the rest of the school pro- 


gram. 


LTHOUGH we had no quarrel with 
interscholastic athletics as such, 

we were convinced that we could not 
have our cake and eat it too. The Rio 
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q The author of this article writes: “I 
have always thought the ‘varsity man’ 
got too much attention. I never could 
get a chance to try my ideas, how- 
ever, till the war came along and the 
armed forces found our boys not fit. 
The biggest kick I get out of the whole 
thing now is from hearing what the 
boys who were in the program last 
year and who now are in the service 
have to say. They all tell me it helped 
them a great deal.” 

Mr. Targhetta wrote this article last 
spring while he was dean of boys at 
Rio Vista High School. This year he 
has moved on to Maxwell Union High 
School as principal. He says that he 
has “sold the idea to his board of trus- 
tees at Maxwell and will use the same 
program” as the one he developed at 
Rio Vista. He adds, “Only one other 
comment. I'd like to keep the program 
as it is and also have interscholastic 
sports, no matter what the difficulty.” 
Mr. Targhetta, it should be added, 
won three letters in football at Stan- 
ford and was a major in physical 
education. 





Vista district is over 400 square miles in 
size, with the only available means of 
transportation being school buses. To 
have varsity teams in this district which 
can compete on even terms with other 
schools, it is necessary to use physical 
education time for practice, inasmuch as 
the boys have to leave on the regular 
buses and so cannot stay for after- 
school sessions. Then, too, during these 
war days, most of our boys were work- 
ing. Consequently we had to change 
something. 
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So we: (1) Dropped interscholastic 
activities ; (2) Added boxing, wrestling, 
gymnastics, marching, ranger and grass 
drills, hand-to-hand, and aquatics (we 
are still dickering for the use of a local 
pool) ; (3) Kept basketball and football 
intact but dropped much of track; (4) 
Divided the whole school into teams; 
(5) Reorganized our system of athletic 
awards; (6) Recruited a Victory Corps 
Auxiliary of girls to act as timers and 
judges in the program; (7) Set aside 
two hours every Friday afternoon for 
competitive athletics between all teams, 
with the general public invited. Space 
forbids a detailed description of all 
changes, but some may be of special 
interest. 

Teams were chosen arbitrarily on a 
basis of matched abilities; that is, the 
teams were as evenly matched as pos- 
sible, every team having both well and 
poorly endowed boys. Thus when two 
teams meet in any sport, there is always 
someone of comparable ability on each 
team. Your 6-foot, 175-pound senior 
competes with an equal, while your 
4-foot, 100-pound freshman has an op- 
ponent of his own ability ; and it is just 
as important for the smaller boy to win 
as the larger, because his winning will 
contribute just as much to the team 
standing as the larger boy’s. Conse- 
quently your aristocrat now realizes his 
reward depends as much on the “dub’s” 
effort as his own and gives the boy 
with less natural ability an opportunity 
for recogntion and significant participa- 
tion formerly denied him. 


Awards are given both on a team and 
an individual basis, not for one sport 
alone, but for an all-around score to be 
totaled at the end of the competition. 
Thus equal importance is attached to 
all activities, and not just to the few 
“major” sports. To win the coveted 
block letter, a boy must be reasonably 
proficient in many activities, not just a 
specialist in one activity. 

' To judge, score, record, and tabulate 
individual and team performances in all 
these many activities manifestly is be- 
yond the capacity of our lone physical 
education man. There are no boys to 
help, because every boy in school who is 
not incapacitated is participating. For 
this reason we recruited girls. With 
comparatively little training they have 
been of great help both in judging, tim- 
ing, and scoring and in encouraging the 
boys to greater effort. These girls were 
chosen on the recommendation of the 
woman physical education teacher. 
Where possible we tried to get the most 
attractive girls, but our choice was based 
primarily on their attention to business 
and interest in athletics, not just boys. 


N the whole we are well-pleased 

with our results so far. Of course 
the ideal would be to have after-school 
interscholastic athletics also, but since 
we cannot have both, we feel—the opin- 
ion of certain sportswriters to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—that if the 
choice must be made, and in many 
schools it should, then our program is 
far sounder than the old one. 


Typewriting Speeds Increased 


Typing speeds of 165 and 180 words a minute are daily events at the Navy 
Department in Washington D. C., for those using machines with keyboards 
developed by Lieutenant-Commander August Dvorak. According to the inventor, 
work output is increased more than 35 per cent with the new keyboard. Secret 
of the innovation is in the arrangement of letters, whereby only 44 per cent of the 
work is put on the left hand and 56 per cent on the right hand. With the standard 
keyboard, the left hand does 57 per cent of the work, and the right hand only 


43 per cent. 











In San Diego 


AN Dreco decided to initiate a work- 
S experience program in the city 
schools during the summer of 1942, and 
plans for the new program were outlined 
at a teachers’ institute during the first 
week of school. At that time, the princi- 
pal requirements for work-experience 
credit were stated as follows: 

1. Students were to receive one unit 
of work-experience credit for each four 
hours of work on the job. 

2. Work-experience had to be sus- 
tained work-experience. 

3. Students were to be limited to six 
units of work-experience credit during 
three years of high school, and these 
credits were to be considered as elec- 
tives. In special cases a few seniors 
would be granted two units of credit in 
the graduating semester, but these ar- 
rangements had to be made by the coun- 
selor and the school. 

4. In order to obtain credit a student 
was required to have good attendance at 
school and on the job. 

5. Students on the work program 
were to be required to have a satisfac- 
tory scholastic record. 

When the work-experience program 
was launched, each secondary school in 
the city system was permitted to develop 
the program within that particular 
school. It was suggested, however, that 
each school should set up a Work- 
Experience Evaluation Committee for 
the purpose of evaluating work for 
credit and for serving as courts of final 
appeal when credit was questioned. 


ERBERT Hoover Hicn ScHoot or- 
ganized its evaluation committee 
at the beginning of the fall semester of 
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Work-Experience Practices 


4 By RUTH E. KEARNEY 





4 Last December, Superintendent Will 
C. Crawford of San Diego described 
the work-experience program which 
was developing in the schools of 
his city. In the present article, Miss 
Kearney reports on later develop- 
ments, paying special attention to 
what has been happening in the 
Herbert Hoover High School. 

Miss Kearney is employment coér- 
dinator and teacher at the Snyder 
Continuation School, San Diego. Dur- 
ing the school year 1942-43, she was 
employment counselor at Herbert 
Hoover High School in San Diego 
when the work-experience program 
was being initiated and was a mem- 
ber of the Central Work-Experience 
Council of San Diego. When the num- 
ber of working students in the Snyder 
Continuation School increased so 
greatly this fall, she transferred to her 
present position. Previously she has 
had teaching experience in Ramona, 
in Placentia, in Fullerton, and in Ne- 
vada City. 





1942, and this committee held regular 
meetings throughout the whole semes- 
ter. The criteria for granting credit for 
work-experience were the same as those 
outlined for the entire city system; 
however, Hoover students had to fulfill 
the following additional requirements: 

1. They were required to attend work- 
experience classes once a week. 

2. No student received credit if he 
changed jobs more than three times a 
semester or was absent from school and 
the job for more than ten school days. 

3. Students presented two work- 
experience report cards to employers 
twice each semester. 
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4. Working students were required 
to secure work-experience agreement 
cards, work permits, social security 
cards, and completed applications for 
work-experience credit cards. 


The application cards served as cumu- 
lative record cards and recorded essen- 
tial details about the student’s job. 


At the beginning of the spring semes- 
ter, work-experience classes were or- 
ganized on the basis of regular academic 
classes. Students and educational coun- 
selors conferred about the advisability 
of accepting a job, and students then 
were referred to the employment coun- 
selor for job placement. Regular work- 
experience classes were held on Tues- 
days and Fridays, and each working 
student was registered for the class once 
a week. In these occupational orienta- 
tion classes there was little emphasis on 
how to get a job, as the obtaining of a 
job is an easy matter in war-crowded 
San Diego today. 


Some of the units of work offered in 
the work-experience course were: 

1. Safety on the job. 

2. Social security. 

3. Child labor laws. 

4. Job etiquette. 

5. The income tax law and its relation to 
the working pupil. 

6. The United States Employment Service. 

7. Management talks. 

8. True case studies of night school pupils 
wishing diplomas. 

9. Health on the job. 

10. Upgrading of jobs. 

11. The apprenticeship laws and apprentice- 
ship system. 

12. Opportunities for higher education. 


All possible visual and auditory aids 
were used in making the course as prac- 
tical as possible. The crowded program 
of working students would not permit 
field trips to industrial firms, but em- 
ployers were urged to talk to the work- 
ing pupils at the school. Students were 
encouraged to discuss their job problems 
in group discussions or in private con- 
ferences. 


The work-experience teachers also 
served as employment codrdinators who 
contacted employers in regard to em- 
ployment programs. 


HE work-experience program was 

carried out in somewhat the same 
manner in other San Diego High 
Schools. Herbert Hoover High School 
was the only high school, however, 
which offered definite work-experience 
classes. 


Kearney Mesa High School developed 
a splendid program of employer-school 
cooperation and codrdination. The em- 
ployment counselor there set high stand- 
ards for working students, visiting the 
pupils on the job to determine their 
grades. If a student is fired from a job, 
he receives an F; if he is warned about 
attendance or job attitudes a few times, 
he receives a D; if he does satisfactory 
work, he gets a C; and for outstanding 
work on the job and desirable school 
attitudes, he receives an A or B grade. 

At San Diego High School, educa- 
tional counselors assist in the placement 
of pupils. They refer no one to a posi- 
tion if his holding the job will work 
against his best interests. An employer 
progress report rates the student on such 
items as codperation, punctuality, and 
personal appearance. 

Some of the employment counselors 
at Point Loma High School expressed 
the desire this last year to enlarge the 
work-experience program and include 
in it more “in-school work-experiences.” 
The La Jolla High School employment 
office, with the codperation of the 
commercial department of the school, 
worked out a good system of obtaining 
more clerical help. 

After the work-experience program 
had been operating in San Diego for 
nearly a semester, a special Work- 
Experience Council representing sec- 
ondary schools, elementary schools, 
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vocational schools, employment offices, 
management, and labor was formed. 
This central council hoped to assist in 
coordinating the program and to bring 
about better cooperation between the 
school and the employer. 

One of the most admirable trends of 
the program in San Diego is the special 
job training which is being offered by 
some of the employers, whereby stu- 
dents are being paid for learning. Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Company 
already has placed over 200 riveters on 
their learning program, and students are 
being paid for going to the San Diego 
Vocational School in the Ford Building 
for a short two weeks’ course. 

All of the San Diego schools presented 
a united front in supporting the needs of 
merchants and the Post Office Depart- 
ment during the Christmas rush last fall. 
Students were permitted to drop classes 
for two weeks during the Christmas 
season if they presented proof of actual 
employment. The San Diego Vocational 
School offered special short-term 
courses in sales, package wrapping, and 
soda fountain work. Nearly 150 Hoover 
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students took these short courses, and 
most of them obtained jobs in depart- 
ment stores and fountains. Over 550 
Hoover students were excused for 
Christmas work, and most of the other 
schools in the system also sent hordes 
of students into the job world. Most of 
these boys and girls were of the better 
type of students, wanting to maintain 
their scholastic averages but desirous of 
receiving some actual working experi- 
ence in the business world. 


CCURATE statistics of San Diego 
students on the four-hour daily 
work program are difficult to obtain, as 
the number is constantly shifting. It is 
certain, however, that nearly 1,200 pu- 
pils in the various secondary schools are 
working at least twenty-eight hours a 
week. This releases 600 men and women 
for valuable work in the essential in- 
dustries. And this number does not even 
begin to take into account the hundreds 
of pupils who are working three hours 
daily, after schools on Saturdays, or 
helping out in other ways to win the 
war on the home front. 


Liaison Committee Codrdinates Educational Reconstruction 


The channel through which the plans and proposals of most American educa- 
tional groups interested in worldwide educational reconstruction, both during and 
after the war, are passing is the Liaison Committee for International Education. 
Guiding the work of the Liaison Committee is an Assembly, which elected at its 
first meeting Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver of Stanford University as chairman and 
Dr. Ase Skard, of Norway, vice-chairman. 

Unofficial and informal, the Assembly includes men and women from Iceland, 
Peru, Colombia, the Philippines, Ecuador, China, and most of the European 
countries. Not officially designated by their governments, these men and women 
responded to an invitation by the Liaison Committee, extended in most cases 
through embassies at Washington. Of the major United Nations, only Soviet 
Russia was not represented at the first meeting of the Assembly, held at Harpers 
Ferry, West Virginia, during the middle of September. 

The Liaison Committee faces three major tasks—to recommend to the United 
States Government, its war theater commanders, and to United Nations peace 
councils what to do about: (1) Educational problems of war-devastated United 
Nations countries; (2) Educational problems of Axis countries; and (3) Edu- 
cation for world citizenship, to avoid global tragedies of the present scope. 

“Give us the tools and all possible help, and we'll do the educational recon- 
struction job ourselves,” agreed the delegates from devastated areas present at 
the Harpers Ferry conference. 





A School Teacher Observes 


The Nisei 


IDING southward from Parker, 

Arizona, in the front seat of a 
strange, springless, orphan of a truck, 
I approached the Japanese relocation 
center at Poston with no misgivings 
and a great deal of enthusiasm. This 
enthusiasm was for the promise of a 
new experience in a pioneer situation. 
As it turned out, the difficulties of the 
situation tempered the enthusiasm as- 
tonishingly. To see the word “pioneer,” 
to speak it, to hear it, all are different— 
indeed, how well I know it—from actu- 
ally being in a place where everything 
is new and just beginning. If, on top of 
the confusion of the difficulties of com- 
munication, transportation, housing, 
and administration in the middle of the 
desert, you pile the problems of the 
great emotional upheaval brought about 
by the evacuation of thousands of peo- 
ple of enemy ancestry, you have some 
conception of what I found on arriving 
at Poston. 

In a world at war, however, one is 
comforted enormously by such things 
as safety, friends, food, and sleep. 
A temperamental water supply, sani- 
tary facilities in a separate, ceilingless 
building with no partitions, cramped 
quarters, dust, extreme heat and ex- 
treme cold, bigwigs, red tape, petty 
graft, and long hours of work simply 
become unpleasant things to be endured. 

Having behind me nine years of 
teaching experience in the public schools 
of Hawaii, I knew that young Japa- 
nese-Americans were not to be listed 
among my problems simply because of 
their ancestry. The psychological and 
emotional difficulties of these people I 


4 By GERTRUDE DE SILVA 





4q In regard to her manuscript that is 
published in the adjoining columns, 
.Mrs. de Silva writes, “The article was 
written in expression of my desire to 
see us settle our Japanese problem 
according to our American principles 
of justice. My faith in most of our 
young Japanese-Americans is based 
on my belief that our American 
schools and other institutions can and 
have inspired in our youth a belief 
in Americanism.” 

Mrs. de Silva taught last year in the 
Japanese Relocation Center at Poston, 
Arizona, as she recounts in the article. 
She had had previous experience 
with Japanese boys and girls, for she 
had taught in the public schools of 
Hawaii for nine years. At the present 
time she is teaching Spanish and Eng- 
lish in the Ventura Junior High School. 





found to be those of any human beings 
who find themselves ostracized from 
society. Their problem and mine, as 
their teacher and guide, was to become 
adjusted to the new environment and 
to understand why relocation was neces- 
sary, and to prepare themselves for “re- 
relocation” into inland parts of our na- 
tion as constructive, loyal citizens. The 
implications of the above are complex 
and are dealt with in this article only 
in relation to statements made by my 
high school seniors regarding their aims 
and objectives in life and the needs they 
feel. 


A the beginning of the school year 
I formulated for myself a tentative 
list of the things I thought our young 
evacuees should accomplish. The list 
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contained the things which I thought 
would encourage emotional stability and 
strengthen and resecure in the hearts 
of my pupils a loyalty to our nation. 
Included in this list were the following 
points : 

1. Individual adjustment to the local situa- 
tion, to be achieved by: 

a. An understanding of what America is 
in spirit—not what we are, but what we 
are working for. 

b. Learning about other minority group 
difficulties. 

c. Understanding the basic issues involved 
in this war. 

d. Planning for postwar readjustment and 
placement to meet the world upheaval 
that will come and which must be faced 
by us all. 

2. Group adjustment to the situation—Poston 
esprit de corps. 

3. Survey of vocational opportunities in 
Poston. 

4. Survey of possibilities of transferring into 
a normal situation in an unrestricted area 
outside of Poston. 

5. Application of the general educational ob- 
jectives dealing with physical and mental 
health, citizenship, home and community 
membership, vocational preparation, skills, 
knowledge, and appreciations. 

It was, and continued to be, my hope 
that I may bring about a realization 
of some of these objectives by offer- 
ing my students opportunities for ex- 
periences which develop moral charac- 
ter, personality, and social sufficiency 
through expressions of individual inter- 
ests, through fulfillment of individual 
and group needs, and through a fluent 
use of the tools of communication. 
I hoped that through carrying responsi- 
bility and by self-direction they would 
become codperative, socially sensitive, 
critical, and open-minded, and, above 
all, that they would love America for 
what she is and for what she some day 
can be to them. 

In a group of bewildered, isolated 
young Americans of foreign and enemy 
ancestry the accomplishment of the 
above is no small task. Indeed, there 
are many people in our nation who think 
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it impossible. Through my observation 
and association with my students here, 
however, I have come to the conclusion 
that the large majority of Nisei (Ameri- 
can citizens of Japanese ancestry) are 
good potential citizens. 

While it is senseless to deny strong 
racial and cultural influences among the 
Japanese, it likewise is stupid to expect 
them through assimilation of American 
ways to have discarded all that which 
other Americans of foreign ancestry 
have cherished of their ancestral land. 
The Scotch ladies in Hawaii linger over 
their elaborate teas of scones and cakes; 
an Englishwoman in San Francisco 
speaks pridefully of her colonial army 
father and compares her adopted land 
unfavorably with that of her birth; the 
Russian communist in Los Angeles 
preaches the dissolution of American 
capitalistic democracy. There are Japa- 
nese spies and traitors, doubtless, but, 
to my mind, that fact does not condemn 
without a hearing the children born to 
citizenship in a land “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” 


I HAVE before me a summary of 
statements made by 118 of my pupils 
concerning aims and subject matter to 
be studied. I think these statements re- 
veal unusual awareness, not only of 
their particular problems, but of the 
larger issues facing the nation and the 
world today. The work of these people, 
I think, is the work of young, sober 
Americans, thinking not only of their 
personal needs, but of the needs of our 
national school world. 

First, I asked the students what they 
think contributes toward successful liv- 
ing in society and received these sug- 
gestions : 

1. Personal development. 
2. Assumption of social responsibilities. 


3. Assumption of civic responsibilities. 
4. Assumption of economic responsibilities. 
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Then we decided to list under the 
above major headings those things 
which contribute to the successful 
achievement of the goals. The final list 
worked out by the students includes the 
following : 


1. Personal development necessary in order 
to live successfully in society : 

a. Ability to adjust to new situations or 
environments. (This reveals awareness 
of the great emotional and personal ad- 
justments these young people had to 
make during and after evacuation.) 


b. A pleasing personality and moral char- 
acter. 

c. Considered and unbiased opinions. 

d. Self-confidence and emotional stability. 

e. Self-discipline. 

f. Use of good English. 


2. Assumption of social responsibilities nec- 
essary for successful living in society : 

a. Take part in community affairs. 

b. Have a spirit of friendship and com- 

panionship. 

. Promote public works and services. 

. Work for group thought and action. 

Work for group tolerance. 

Work for group health. 

. Work for group morale. 

. Work for constructive family member- 
ship. 

3. Assumption of civic responsibilities neces- 

sary for successful living in society : 

a. Obey rules and regulations of the com- 
munity. 

b. Be worthy of American citizenship and 
patriotism. 

c. Acquire political knowledge and an un- 
derstanding of clean politics. 

d. Take part in constructive lawmaking. 

e. Know what democracy means and live 
according to that knowledge. 

f. Know the duties as well as the privileges 
of citizenship. 

g. Respect the privileges and rights of 
others. (Here, again, we see how 
school children have become aware 
through misfortune of one of democ- 
racy’s basic tenets.) 


4. Assumption of economic responsibilities 
necessary for successful living in society : 
a. Know existing vocational opportunities. 
b. Train for a vocation to which you are 
suited. 

c. Be honest in business. 

d. Work for codoperation between em- 
ployee and employer. 
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e. Plan, on a national basis, for the eco- 
nomic safety and comfort of all Amer- 
icans. (This shows perception and 
awareness of the uncertain future of the 
Japanese-Americans. ) 

f. Have the moral stability which results 
from economic stability. 


Those points referring to adjust- 
ments, unbiased opinions, group toler- 
ance, and respect for the citizenship of 
others seem to show that these seniors 
have been sobered and have become 
sensitive to justice through their own 
privations at an age when most youth 
find boring the study of the principles 
of our American Constitution. 


Ar helping these students make 
these general statements about aims 
for successful living in society, I turned 
the students’ thoughts to the specific 
aims of education. Included in the list 
which was developed were all the gener- 
ally accepted aims evolved by educa- 
tional philosophers, some of which were 
phrased like a cry for help: 
1. Teach us how to make the world safer 
and saner. 
. Help us to develop judgment and to draw 
the truth from what we read and hear. 
. Help us find happiness. 
. Help us toward spiritual strength. 
. Help us to prepare for postwar adjustment 
and rehabilitation. 
. Help us to find security. 
. Teach us about our country. 
. Teach us how to get along with other 
people. 
. Teach us how to solve our problems. 
10. Educate us for peace. 
11. Teach us how to stand up for our rights. 
12. Help us toward physical and mental well- 
being. 
13. Teach us to be socially useful. 
14. Teach us broadmindedness and tolerance. 
15. Give us an awareness of the possibilities 
of the future. 
16. Help us understand social and economic 
problems. 
17. Give us a background for better and richer 
lives. 
18. Help us toward honest and constructive 
citizenship. 
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19. Teach us to write, read, and figure well. 


20. Help us toward constructive home mem- 
bership and management. 

21. Help us develop our individual personali- 
ties. 

22. Teach us how to study and how to think 
straight. 

In closing our study of aims and ob- 
jectives, the students made a list of 
desired outcomes of the year’s work. 
Here, of course, were repeated as out- 
comes most of the points made as aims. 
They are of interest, as they demon- 
strate the thinking processes of a group 
of young people shut off from normal 
living : 

. Better citizenship. 

. Vocational preparation. 

. Better understanding of democracy. 

Learning something that will help us in 

Poston and also after the war. 

Knowledge and understanding of the prob- 

lem facing us. 

. Adjustment to our situation here. 

. Knowledge of what is going on in the 
world and the causes of it. 


. Learning to be real Americans. 


9. A more optimistic outlook on life in 
Poston. 


10. Improvement in understanding things. 
11. Personal improvements as needed. 


12. Learning the cause of and need for the 
evacuation program. 


13. Learning about better ways of living. 
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In the academic field these maturing 
young people wanted : 


1. Preparation for college for those inter- 
ested. 

2. Knowledge of how our government is run. 

3. Knowledge of world affairs. 

4 


. Improvement in our speech and self- 
expression. 


5. Development of powers of criticism and 
analysis. 


Att the students had spent two 

weeks discussing these statements 
of aims and objectives, I asked them 
to turn their thoughts toward subject 
matter. What did they want to study 
which they thought would bring about 
the achievement of their stated goals? 
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The responses were astonishing for 
their thoroughness. Individual intelli- 
gence was sharply revealed, as was also 
the significance of certain group ex- 
pressions, 

Below, specific problems mentioned 
have been grouped under general head- 
ings, according to frequency of men- 
tion: 

TIMES 
TOPICS DESIRED FOR STUDY MENTIONED 
Number of Pupils Taking Part—118 


World War II in all its aspects...... 203 

Personality development .................. 117 

Problems of Japanese Americans in 
Poston (including postwar prob- 





Ne ah 93 
How to spend money wisely............ 65 
Vocational problems ..................--.-. 64 
Information about countries in- 

volved in this war-........-....-.-.-..- 58 
I ait cs ccscnmsetitnabediabiin 54 
Health and hygiene..................-....---- 53 
Types of government and evalua- 

tion of democracy................---ce0-0+ 40 
Causes of World War II.................. 42 
Civics and citizenship........................ 39 
Music (appreciation) ................00-+ 39 
IID niscenicctcnineprninasvanpnests 36 
General postwar problems................ 35 
Operation of our government.......... 29 
Psychology and emotion.................. 28 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights 

(already studied by the major- 

NIUE; srustoligssstchbcasnhnsccnndimatanbatineiannncsie 19 
II oan sisetsscnscitnsnnint 19 
eee: 18 
I eteiticcislabnciccsicedieioncctndeineohin 17 
Large-scale money manipulations.. 17 
Geography and geopolitics................ 17 
About the sun, moon, stars, and 

SSS Ee Se ane ea Oa 17 
CET 16 
War and economics. ..............-.....0---0-+ 14 
tian crc hates 13 
Crime and juvenile delinquency...... 13 
International relations .....................- 11 
Family problems ...................---.-.-+-.0 11 
Business management and economy 11 
SD ncssiedeietiatilieathiincintonsantaiadimitiins 11 
Other miscellaneous topics.............. 224 


From the above list it is evident that 
these young people are concerned over- 
whelmingly with the war. Next, they 
are interested in developing the kind of 
personal traits which will help them 











toward happy adjustments, and, thirdly, 
they are in great need of help as a racial 
group trying to find its place in an un- 
friendly social world. 


FIND all of the above lists interest- 

ing for two reasons. One, they pre- 
sent a facet of the war problem which 
is vital to a minority and unconceived 
by Americans on the whole in the 
urgency of our national effort for sur- 
vival. Two, these pupil statements 
show a stamina and an unusual equi- 
librium among our young citizenry 
which, although of enemy ancestry, is, 
nonetheless, a product of our American 
system. If this is a cross section of the 
intelligence and comprehension among 
our American youth, I think we well 
can be proud of them and hopeful for 
the prospects for our future as a nation. 
Such demands among school children 
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school teachers of the land and on the 
policy makers at the peace table. 

I have no hesitation in saying, after 
six months of association with these 
young Japanese-Americans, that, in 
spite of whatever parental influence 
there may be to the contrary, most of 
them are struggling toward a steadfast 
Americanism—an Americanism which 
is now being tried and found not want- 
ing; an Americanism that asks only 
an opportunity for expression. The 
doubts, the fears, the bitterness they 
have faced resulting from the removal 
from their homes and communities have 
served to strengthen them as hardship 
has ever strengthened man. By ordeal 
have they been tested. Most of them 
have come through tempered, sobered, 
and mightily aware of life’s complex 
social problems—with a maturity un- 
usual for boys and girls 16 and 17 years 
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place a grave and solemn duty on the of age. 


American Reading Habits in 1943 

The American Library Association’s annual year-end survey of reading in- 
terests among users of the nation’s public libraries shows an almost universal drop 
in reading. Out of 120 public libraries responding to a questionnaire sent out by 
the Association, 110 indicated that people are not reading as much in war time as 
before the war, although the quality of what they read is improving. The ques- 
tionnaire went to about 200 libraries, reaching a cross-section of the country’s 
population in large cities, small towns, suburbs, and rural areas. The reading 
which has lost its popularity, according to the Association report, is the “thistle- 
down” kind—light novels and non-fiction read purely for entertainment. 

Practical reading also has decreased in volume, but it has changed in nature. 
At the beginning of the war, demand soared for books on job-training and con- 
version of industry. As industry’s own training program became more efficient, 
and as industrial conversion has become more complete, this call has fallen off; 
and the use of books of this type is now almost back to normal. In its place is a 
sustained demand for answers to technical questions which require research and, 
often, the use of highly specialized book collections. 

For example, the Los Angeles Public Library reports heavy research use of 
the only complete files of patent information west of Chicago. A valuable collection 
of German books on chemistry in the same library, with illustrations so rare and 
so important that their loss would be serious sabotage—and, consequently, even 
the most reliable people may use only photostats of some of these volumes—is in 
constant demand according to the librarian. Most public libraries do not have 
facilities for advanced research, but in general they report increased calls for 
technical information—up to a 43 per cent increase in Lima, Ohio. 

There is a greater popular interest in world activities, not only in war news 
but in international politics. One World has enjoyed a phenomenal success almost 
everywhere, but Walter Lippmann’s U. S. Foreign Policy also is read carefully 
by a wide variety of people in spite of its title and more difficult style. The trend 
is towards serious reading, when time is limited. 
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The Florida Project in 
Applied Economics‘ py aaa 


XPERIMENTING in the field of 

housing instruction, the Univer- 
sity of Florida Project in Applied Eco- 
nomics is preparing housing texts for 
a twelve-grade attack on one of the 
major problems in our society. Surveys 
reveal the need for correcting the bad 
housing conditions of a large part of 
the population and that actually the 
schools are doing very little about the 
housing problem. 

The house has been called the cradle 
of the body, the mind, and the spirit. 
Those people who wish to be realistic 
about the housing problem have dis- 
covered many specific ills in society 
which are directly traceable to the in- 
sufficiencies and inadequacies of hous- 
ing. A few of these ills are impaired 
health, drainage of the best young 
people from the community, an acceler- 
ated crime rate in poor housing areas, 
increased need for fire, police, and in- 
surance protection, hindrance to the 
development or the coming into a com- 
munity of valuable economic and cultu- 
ral advantages for the people, lower 
standards of living because of the waste 
or improper use of housing resources, 
and generally ill effects on individual 
and family living. 

From a purely economic point of 
view, housing is important because ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the national 
income normally is expended for hous- 
ing. Poor and improper use of build- 
ing materials and labor constitutes a 
drain on society during times of peace, 
when much construction is going on. 
In time of war, when the construction 
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q Through the codperation of a num- 
ber of public schools in the State of 
Florida and with the assistance of 
grants-in-aid from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, Inc., the University of 
Florida has undertaken the study in 
applied economics described in the 
accompanying article. Object of this 
very interesting experiment in the 
teaching of housing is (1) to discover 
whether school instruction actually 
will improve housing conditions in the 
community and (2) to measure quan- 
titatively the extent of such change, 
if any. Some of the materials on hous- 
ing developed in this experiment are 
available to interested educators and 
school systems, all at cost prices. 
Those interested should address in- 
quiries to The Project in Applied Eco- 
nomics, 317 Yonge Building, College 
of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. A descriptive booklet 
with a complete list of publications 
will be sent free on request. 

Mr. Henderson, who is now on leave 
from his position as assistant profes- 
sor of curriculum research in the Uni- 
versity of Florida’s Project in Applied 
Economics, is executive officer of the 
Naval unit at the University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida. Mr. Nutter is 
director of the Curriculum Laboratory, 
College of Education, University of 
Florida, and chairman of the Operat- 
ing Committee of the Project. 





program has to be stopped, the conser- 
vation of present housing becomes of 
tremendous importance in the war 
effort. Despite the magnitude of this 
importance of the housing problem, 
schools and the school program have 
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not been doing very much to improve 
housing in their communities. 


NUMBER of our leaders are 
coming to realize the significance 
of the housing problem. War conditions 
have magnified the housing needs, and 
it is more important now than ever that 
present housing be properly repaired 
and maintained. The schools of the na- 
tion have never really emphasized the 
importance of housing conservation, al- 
though normally 20 per cent of the 
national income is spent for housing. 
With a better knowledge of how to 
build, improve, repair, and maintain 
housing, it will be possible for the 
masses of the people of the United 
States to have better housing without 
spending a cent more for this purpose. 
The Project in Applied Economics 
has discovered that very few housing 
texts suitable for classroom use are 
available. Furthermore, it has found 
that much of the available instructional 
material in the field treats the housing 
problem mainly in either of two ways: 
first, housing which can be afforded by 
only a small part of the population ; and 
second, housing for the slum dwellers, 
which, in the opinion of the writers, 
has been treated altogether too patron- 
izingly. Instructional materials have 
overlooked the housing needs of the 
masses of the population. 

Most of the available references in 
housing have been written on a level that 
is too difficult for boys and girls in 
school. Government bulletins on hous- 
ing have been written on the adult level, 
lacking in many of the various inter- 
est factors which appeal to children. 
Teachers in the schools know almost 
nothing about housing because it has 
been left out of their school and college 
training in the various states where they 
received their education. For these rea- 
sons, the Project in Applied Economics 


is trying to develop school texts which 
will make it possible for boys and girls 
to begin improving the houses in which 
they live now and in which they will 
live when they marry and start their 
own homes. 


HE Project in Applied Economics 
is cooperating with several Florida 
public schools to find whether school 


instruction in concepts and methods of 


improving housing conditions actually 
will improve these conditions in the 
community and to measure quantita- 
tively the extent of such change, if any. 
Two sets of schools were selected for 
the study. At the beginning, Pro- 
gressive Achievement and intelligence 
tests were given all the pupils above the 
fourth grade in both sets of schools, 
and the houses in the several communi- 
ties were carefully evaluated and photo- 
graphed. The testing and evaluation 
will be repeated from time to time. 

The housing survey in the Project’s 
communities revealed many housing de- 
ficiencies and inadequacies for empha- 
sis in the instructional program. In 
these rural communities, where the 
larger number of families own their 
own homes, it was an amazing reve- 
lation to find so many houses with no 
screens, with no bathrooms, with no 
kitchen sink, with no work porch, with 
no closets, with no sex privacy, with 
no grass, shrubs, and trees around the 
houses, with unceiled and unfinished in- 
teriors, with unpainted exteriors, with 
no insulation, and with dozens of other 
deficiencies. New houses that were 
being built were very much like the 
houses that had been built in the com- 
munities for generations. 

One group of schools, known as the 
assisting schools, has been codperating 
actively by using the instructional ma- 
terials in housing that are being de- 
veloped. The second group of schools, 
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known as the control schools, has gone 
ahead with the usual program and with- 
out using any of the new housing texts. 

The reader will observe that the Uni- 
versity of Florida Project in Applied 
Economics is proceeding on the assump- 
tion that the school is indeed one of the 
effective agencies of society. We be- 
lieved that the schools can give the 
people more effective economic edu- 
cation than they have been receiving. 
The Project in Applied Economics is 
interested in discovering whether school 
instruction actually will raise the level 
of living in the community, 

If results show an improvement in 
the housing conditions in communities 
served by the schools in which housing 
will have been taught, then the effective- 
ness of the housing texts will be better 
known. At the same time, results will 
tend to reveal the effectiveness of the 
schools as social agencies. 


HE experience of the teachers in 

the assisting schools is utilized to 
the fullest extent. These teachers are 
called on from time to time to write 
some of their own housing texts, to give 
their suggestions for the improvement 
of texts in tentative form, and to sug- 
gest needed materials that have not yet 
been written. The housing texts gener- 
ally are prepared in mimeographed form 
for trial and experimentation before 
they are revised and put into printed 
or lithographed form. 

In writing texts and in making teach- 
ing plans, we kept the worst housing 
deficiencies in mind for receiving first 
attention in the school program. Actu- 
ally, this has not resulted in provincial 
materials, useful only in the communi- 
ties of the assisting schools, because the 
housing deficiencies in the Project’s 
communities in general are about the 
same as the deficiencies that national 
surveys have revealed to exist in hous- 
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ing throughout the country. Teachers 
in their lesson planning have dealt more 
specifically with the peculiarly local 
housing problems, while the texts have 
been constructed along more general 
lines. 

Texts at various grade levels have 
dealt with housing standards. Others 
have treated methods or ways of making 
improvements to existing houses, while 
still other texts have made available to 
the pupils a great amount of general in- 
formation calculated to develop better 
understandings, attitudes, skills, and 
habits in relation to the housing 
problem. 


N order to develop the most effective 

instructional program, including 
texts, a specific housing emphasis was 
chosen for each of the twelve grades. 
For example, Grade 1 emphasizes 
“Caring for the Home,” and Grade 7 
emphasizes “Conserving the House.” 
Subemphases are being developed under 
each of the larger emphases. This ar- 
rangement makes possible the adap- 
tation of housing topics to maturity 
levels of the boys and girls, provides 
for expansion of concepts, and elimi- 
nates excessive duplication. Two years 
of research and experimentation have 
shown that the grade placement of hous- 
ing materials needs additional study. 
Opinions of outstanding educational 
and even lay housing experts which 
have been obtained reveal that little has 
been done along this line. 


Typical among the texts which have 
been produced are the following book- 
lets : 

Happy Helpers is a primer illustrated 
in colors, with a selected vocabulary 
that is limited to the age-maturity level 
of boys and girls who are just learning 
to read. Many home situations in which 
children can assist have been selected 
as the “content” basis for this little 
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TasB_e 1.—Comparison of Project Texts with Spache Standards 
PRE-PRIMER PRIMER FIRST READER SECOND READER 
Spache’s Florida Spache’s Florida Spache’s Florida Spache’s Florida 
Total Number of Words............ 842 638 5,093 1,334 8,698 1,501 20,968 1,922 
Number of Different Words...... 69 28 275 57 565 83 1,022 110 
Number of Times Words 
Repeated 11 19.21 18 23.4 15 = 18.08 19 17.47 
Number of New Words per 
Page 1.7 1.08 2.0 1.25 3.2 1.54 4.2 0.92 
Percentage of Words Used 
Six Times Each 66 100 69 92.6 52 79.5 dunate 69.1 














reader. It was designed to create within ~ 


young minds a consciousness of certain 
aspects of housing and to develop in 
boys and girls a cheerful attitude toward 
helping to maintain the houses in which 
they live. 

A New House Is Fun is a second 
reader in the same series as Happy 
Helpers. In this text the boys and girls 
can experience with the children in the 
story the thrills of building and living 
in a new house that has been carefully 
planned and built by the family itself 
with available resources. 

Building a House is a text that is 
being tried in the sixth grade. Essen- 
tially, it is a book of housing standards 
designed to acquaint boys and girls with 
what housing really is. Not only was 
this book developed to meet the housing 
needs of the typical community, but also 
it was planned for one of the upper 
elementary grades, where the great ma- 
jority of the boys and girls who enter 
school may still be found. Oftentimes 
the people who most need enlighten- 
ment on housing are the ones who drop 
out of school quite early. This text, 
therefore, may give all the boys and 
girls in school the rudiments of housing 
standards. 

Better Rural Yards is one of the texts 
that was written at the high school level 
to try to effect real improvements in the 
yards of boys and girls who live in small 
towns and in the country. It is a hand- 
book of information which contains 
many suggested pupil activities that are 


helpful to teachers and pupils in carry- 
ing out a more functional kind of school 
work, 

Another type of material being tried 
out includes problems in mathematics, 
science, English, home economics, social 
studies, and other subject matter fields. 
We believe that “content” in the sub- 
ject matter fields will be better if it con- 
sists of such vital materials as housing. 
We are going ahead on the assumption 
that the more vital educational activi- 
ties, such as those in housing, will 
strengthen the school program in the 
skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and other so-called fundamentals. 


‘THE Project has set high standards 
for the materials which it is pro- 
ducing. Standards of a group of our 
primary grade readers compare most 
favorably with studies of similar stand- 
ards of the best texts that are available 
from publishing houses. A comparison 
with Spache’s study’ is listed in Table 1. 

These readers of the University of 
Florida Project in Applied Economics 
apparently are superior in the small 
number of new words introduced per 
page and in the number of times words 
are repeated. Additional characteristics 
of the Florida readers are that the se- 
ries method is used to secure integration 
through the primary grades, that colored 
pictures and pictures related to the ad- 
joining text are used, and that parallel 





1 George Spache, “New Trends in Primary 
Grade Readers,” The Elementary School Jour- 
nal, 42: 283-290, December, 1941. 
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or companion readers in housing of the 
same difficulty levels are planned. 

High school texts are being prepared 
with the same care. A high school 
teacher in another state wrote as fol- 
lows: 

The books were more excellent than I dared 
hope. I have read through those for the junior 
and senior high schools. I can’t tell you how 
impressed I am. A pioneering job like this is 
indeed difficult and one has to determine and 
set his own standards as he goes along. Sev- 
eral of these booklets, I feel, set marks that 
will be aimed at for some time. 

The book on Fire Hazards, for instance, is 
better than anything I have run across. Last 
fall, with one of my classes, I hunted up some 
materials in this field and thought I had done 
much work in it, but your list of suggested 
activities and selected references makes me 
realize that I have scarcely touched it. 

The history of housing, Housing Through 
the Ages, is another excellent piece of work 
for high school use. It is very difficult, par- 
ticularly for small schools, to maintain a 
library which will contain even a small amount 
of information of this type. In attempting to 
get some kind of written report on the history 
of housing from the source material in our 
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library, which must be better than 50 per cent 
of the high school libraries in the country, I 
soon found I was up against a dead end. The 
ordinary histories have carefully avoided any 
mention of the common man and his problems 
in their picturing of events. This book, there- 
fore, will fill a definite void in most schools 
like ours. It also should start teachers thinking 
in terms of the common people. 


THs year tentative editions of 

housing texts for specific subject- 
matter fields in high school are being 
tried out in the assisting schools on the 
theory that housing in this form may 
be more usable by the large number of 
subject-matter specialists that we still 
have at the secondary school level. 
Housing in mathematics, in science, and 
in English, is adding interest, local ap- 
peal, and added zest to the content of 
traditional subject-matter fields. We 
believe that so-called fundamentals will 
be better learned when the “content” is 
organized around more vital problems 
such as housing. 





University Extension Establishes Department of Institutes 


A Department of Institutes has been established as a seventh service of Uni- 
versity of California Extension, announces Dr. Baldwin M. Woods, director. Dr. 
J. Harold Williams, director of summer sessions and associate director of Uni- 
versity Extension, will administrate the newly organized department. 


The purpose in bringing the institute to University Extension, according to 
Doctor Williams, is to provide general discussion between experts and professional 
or lay people on subjects much in demand. Since the procedure will be in the 
nature of a refreshening program, courses will stress application. 

With this practical, vocational aspect in mind, University Extension proposes 
to bridge the gap between academic theory and actual practice. This purpose will 
be attained, the director points out, by developing courses under the best available 
expert guidance of the active leaders in the field. 


One of the features of the institute will be that participation will not be bound 
necessarily to a degree curriculum and that the chief consideration will be the 
liberalization of study procedures so that they will adapt themselves more readily 
to direct use. 


Some of the institutes under consideration for the immediate future are re- 
fresher courses in social service, public health, medicine, engineering, teaching, 
and postwar reconstruction. Opening dates for institutes will be announced shortly. 

Other service departments of University Extension at the University of Cali- 
fornia offer class and correspondence instruction, lectures, visual aids to education, 
labor education, and lecture-film attractions on popular subjects. 























What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by FRANK B. LINDSAY 


Units of California Cadet Corps 
in Eighty-One High Schools.—From 
the office of the adjutant general of the 
California High School Cadet Corps 
comes the following statement : 

“Brigadier General Ray W. Hays is 
pleased to announce some outstanding 
schools and the work that they are doing 
in the California High School Cadet 
Corps. As of November 1 there were 
eighty-one schools in the program, hav- 
ing some 120 companies. 


“Piedmont High School, under the 
leadership of Major Winfield S. Over- 
ton, leads all other schools in the State, 
with an enrollment of 322 cadets. Next 
comes Vallejo Senior High School, 
under the leadership of Lt. R. Mitchell, 
with an enrollment of 100 cadets. Many 
other schools have made marked prog- 
ress in the program, notable among 
them being Livermore Union High 
School, Patterson Union High School, 
Monterey High School, Santa Cruz 
High School, Kern County Union High 
School, Corona Senior High School, 
Placer Union High School, the entire 
Siskiyou Union High School District, 
South Gate High School, El Segundo 
Unified High School, Alhambra Union 
High School, Liberty Union High 
School, Grant Union High School, 
Yuba City Union High School, Elk 
Grove Union High School, Galt Union 
High School, and Carmel Union High 
School. 





“Many other schools are making 
progress rapidly, and it is hoped that 
by the beginning of the next semester 
they will have well-established corps. 
The above list of schools may be in- 
complete because of the fact the adju- 
tant general’s office has not received 
complete information, but it is certain 
that these schools have all done out- 
standing work. 

“The adjutant general’s office has a 
sufficient number of shirts in sizes 15 
to 17 to supply the schools, at Govern- 
ment cost, if the schools desire them. 
Also the ornaments and other necessary 
items for the cadet are now being manu- 
factured, after much trouble, and will 
be ready for all the schools in a very 
short time. 

“Major William Rutherford, on 
leave from Grant Union High School, 
is the administrative officer of the Cadet 
Corps and is stationed in Sacramento 
to handle all the details. Captain Leo 
Harris, on leave from Fresno High 
School, is out in the field daily, visiting 
the various schools and giving them ad- 
vice and aid.” 

7 7 7 


High School Men Attend Military 
Instructors’ Schools.—At Los Ange- 
les, September 6-11, and at Berkeley, 
September 20-25, the adjutant general 
held two schools designed to fit high 
school instructors to offer instruction 
in military drill and training for organi- 
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zations of the California Cadet Corps 
in the high schools. 

Those credentialed by the State 
Board of Education on recommen- 
dation from.the office of the adjutant 
general, following the schools, are as 
follows : 

Individuals Who Participated in the 
Los Angeles School.— Clarence G. 
Anderson, Central Union High School, 
El Centro; Frank Armstrong, El 
Monte High School ; Harold C. Bacon, 
Beverly Hills High School; Arthur H. 
Badenoch, Inglewood High School; 
Charles W. Brown, Beverly Hills High 
School; Joe N. Buckmaster, Ventura 
Junior College; Major DeWitt Crevel- 
ing, Dinuba Union High School; Earl 
R. Crabbe, Placer Union High School 
and Junior College, Auburn ; Lyman C. 
Fowler, Brawley Union High School ; 
Hueston M. Harper, Hemet High 
School ; Capt. Leo A. Harris, Adjutant 
General’s Office, Sacramento; Harvey 
S. Hazeltine, El Segundo High School ; 
Calhoun S. Hewes, Mountain View 
High School; Victor N. Hodge, San 
Bernardino High School; Art Hooper, 
Grass Valley High School; Ross E. 
Kinney, Madera Union High School; 
Joe E. Lewis, Lemoore High School ; 
Verl Murray, Monrovia-Arcadia-Du- 
arte High School; Frederick M. Nash, 
State Armory, Yuba City; Basil B. 
Nichols, El Centro High School and 
Junior College; Leo A. Pauly, Corona 
Senior High School; John C. Price, 
Bonita Union High School. 

Lieutenant Howard L. Rowe, Ma- 
dera; Melvin W. Seifert, Redondo 
Union High School; Lionel C. Sher- 
wood, San Diego; Ralph M. Simpson, 
San Bernardino Senior High School; 
Frank R. Skadan, Lindsay High 
School ; Stewart S. Cmith, Brea Olinda 
High School; Robert M. Stapp, Bar- 
stow Union High School, George E. 
Thompson, Leuzinger High School, 
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Inglewood; Maurice M. Wiley, Bur- 
bank Senior High Schoool; Frank E. 
Williamson, South Pasadena High 
School ; Lee B. Wynn, Redondo Beach 
Union High School; and Harold R. 
Youngman, Monterey Union High 
School. 

Individuals Who Participated in the 
Berkeley School.— Archer C. Ander- 
son, Fort Bragg High School; Larry 
V. Arnerich, San Jose Technical High 
School; Carrol A. Bailey, Woodland 
High School; Henry Beiden, Paso 
Robles High School; Neil O. Best, 
Hayward Union High School; A. L. 
Caplan Jr., McClellan Field ; Carl Carl- 
son, Santa Maria Union High School; 
Kenneth G. Clarke, Livermore Union 
High School; William A. Cook, Ana- 
heim High School ; Homer A. Cornick, 
Santa Cruz High School; Huntley A. 
Dayton, Sanger Union High School; 
George R. De Beque, Chico High 
School; Sam P. Della Maggiore, San 
Jose High School; Elmer F. de Silva, 
Oxnard Union High School ; Harold A. 
Dimick, Sequoia Union High School. 

Howard F. Evans, Stockton High 
School; Richard G. Force, Gonzales 
Union High School; Joseph W. Get- 
singer, Carmel High School; Burchell 
W. Glasgow, Colusa High School; Ray 
F. Graf, Liberty Union High School; 
C. Merrill Green, South Pasadena High 
School; Stanley L. Hawkins, Manteca 
High School; Douglas W. Helm, Los 
Gatos Union High School; Charles A. 
Hendsch, Gilroy High School ; Clarence 
G. Herkner, San Rafael Grammar 
School ; Walter L. Hill, Campbell Union 
High School; Robert I. Hird, Wash- 
ington Union High School, Centerville ; 
Christian A. Hoffman, Lemoore Union 
High School ; Orrin F. Hoffman, West- 
wood Junior-Senior High School; 
Verne W. Hoffman, Lodi High School. 


Basil E. Jamison, Porterville Junior 
College; Elmer W. Johnson, Santa 
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Clara High School; Karl W. Kaiser, 
Chaffey High School, Ontario; Martin 
Kaufman, Central Union High School, 
Fresno ; Emil G. Lamar, Berkeley High 
School; Leland G. Lancaster, Burlin- 
game High School; Verne S. Landreth, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento; Robert J. McKeay, Albany 
High School; John M. Mello, Yreka 
High School ; Elwood C. Mitchell, Val- 
lejo Senior High School; Major Win- 
field Scott Overton (retired), Piedmont 
High School. 

Walter C. Patchett, Woodland High 
School; John D. Patterson, Patterson 
Union High School; Daniel L. Peter- 
sen, Livingston High School ; Glenn E. 
Potter, Marysville High School; Alo- 
ysius H. Seubert, Lassen Union High 
School and Junior College, Susanville ; 
Lee T. Sims, Santa Cruz High School ; 
Eugene M. Stagnaro, Edison High 
School, Stockton; Gerald B. Wallace, 
Galt Union High School and Elk Grove 
Union High School; Ralph T. Watten- 
burger, Dunsmuir; Hoyt O. Williams, 
Orland High School; Otis E. Wilson, 
Emery High School; and Lucien N. 
Wisser, Anaheim Union High School. 


7 5 7 


Salinas Union High School Holds 
a Health Institute.—Winning the 
warm praise of the teachers who at- 
tended, and sowing the seeds of physi- 
cal welfare and emotional security for 
the young people whom those teachers 
will guide this year, Salinas Union High 
School held an unprecedented in-service 
training institute during the very first 
week of the semester—a five-night se- 
ries of lectures, movies, and discussions 
on health. From September 13 to 17 
the faculty of Salinas Union High 
School, with instructors from the junior 
college and the elementary schools of 
the city joining them, devoted ten profit- 
able hours to a concentrated survey of 


the physical ills and health education 
needs of the adolescent. 

This model institute was the fruition 
of a scheme devised by Miss Phyllis 
Dalziel, R.N., P.H.N., Salinas Union 
High School nurse, and acted upon by 
Principal Nelson B. Sewell, an advo- 
cate of the philosophy that a school’s 
first consideration is the health of its 
pupils. With a growing shortage of 
doctors, nurses, and hospital facilities 
making imperative an increased vigi- 
lance against sickness, Mr. Sewell and 
Miss Dalziel were convinced that at 
least a minimum refresher course in 
health was essential for SUHS teachers 
and that it properly should come at the 
beginning of the school term. County 
Superintendent James G. Force readily 
concurred and further endorsed the 
undertaking as fully satisfying the re- 
quirements for the annual teachers’ 
institute. 

Monterey county health officers, Dr. 
John C. Sharp and Dr. Kenneth Sheriff, 
arranged a program for the institute, 
bringing in state health officials to lend 
it prestige and provide additional ex- 
pert counsel. Local and state authori- 
ties thus comprised a general staff that 
gave vigor and impetus to the drive by 
classroom teachers on the major foes 
of total health—malnutrition, tubercu- 
losis, common communicable diseases, 
syphilis and gonorrhea, and the usual 
ignorance of the adolescent in regard 
to sex education. 

The institute, chairmanned by Dr. 
Sheriff, was opened by Ellis Sox, M.D., 
of the State Health Department. Cover- 
ing the topic of “Public Health Ad- 
ministration,” Dr. Sox clarified the 
types of public health work being 
carried on and explained the valuable 
functions of state boards of health. On 
the same evening, Edward Munson, 
chief sanitarian, Monterey County 
Health Department, blueprinted the 
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“Environmental and Community Sani- 
tation,” which is indispensable to the 
optimum health and safety of young 
people. 

On Tuesday, Dr. Sheriff outlined in 
“Communicable Disease Control” the 
more frequent methods of contracting 
disease and emphasized the importance 
of recognizing the external signs of 
such afflictions as scarlet fever, chicken 
pox, measles, smallpox, and the common 
cold. His use of slides to illustrate the 
manifestations of these maladies was 
extremely helpful. 

Following Dr. Sheriff, Dr. Frank 
Brewer, M. D., chief of the State Bu- 
reau of Venereal Disease, expanded the 
subject of communicable complaints 
with an impelling talk and a Hollywood- 
produced motion picture on venereal 
diseases. In classing venereal diseases 
as chronic, Dr. Brewer insisted that no 
social stigma should be attached to them. 
Venereal diseases, he pointed out, are 
among the few for which medicine 
knows a cure; but because of the moral 
shame in which these diseases have been 
enveloped, and also because many 
people are not informed of the avail- 
able means of treatment, most stricken 
individuals do not seek the aid which 
is theirs merely for the asking at any 
public health clinic. As for incidence 
among the high school population, ob- 
served Dr. Brewer, there are, contrary 
to public impression, relatively few 
cases of syphilis among students, only 
.2 per cent being infected. However, 
only through realistic candor, and only 
by forcing the “hush-hush” about ve- 
nereal diseases into the cleansing air of 
plain speech, without any semblance of 
“preaching,” can we eradicate syphilis 
and gonorrhea and effectively teach 
boys and girls the pitfalls of these 
diseases. 

Dr. John Sharp, in “Tuberculosis 
Control,” noted the decline in the rate 
of tuberculosis at the present time but 
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expressed the fear of a possible up- 
surge precipitated by such war-time 
hazards as overcrowded housing con- 
ditions, incorrect nutrition, and pro- 
longed, exhaustive activities arising 
from man-power demands. 

What the adolescent youngster should 
eat in a minimum diet was outlined in 
graphic form by Jane Sedgwick, nu- 
tritionist, State Department of Health. 
Miss Sedgwick declared that current 
food scarcities challenge parents to find 
nourishing substitutes for the protective 
foods that have been rationed. 

In “School Health Service,” on 
Thursday, San Jose City Health Officer 
Dwight Bissell, M.D., M. P.H., re- 
inforced the tenet that health should be 
taught not in one class alone but in all 
classes, even in English and mathematics 
(where, for example, problems in health 
statistics could be used to good effect). 
Closer working relationships, Dr. Bis- 
sell feels, are necessary between the 
physician, the teacher, and the parent 
in the process of remedying defects and 
developing healthy student personnel. 
Perfunctory check-ups and reports usu- 
ally terminate in continued neglect of 
the child’s needs. 

Anita Laton, Ph.D., San Jose State 
College, just back from Washington, 
D. C., disclosed the recommendations 
of a recent national conference of edu- 
cators. In direct consultation with 
Army and Navy representatives this 
conference (Miss Laton announced) 
virtually promulgated a mandate for 
schools of America to focus attention 
on the following six-point health pro- 
gram: (1) correction of remedial de- 
fects, (2) nutrition, (3) healthful daily 
routines, (4) mental hygiene, (5) con- 
trol of communicable diseases, and (6) 
accident prevention and care. The 
Government, Miss Laton added, will 
soon release a manual of directives for 
these fields entitled, Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education. 
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The closing session featured Bertha 
Shedd Mason, M.D., from San Jose 
State College and Dr. Sox in a panel 
on “Sex Education for the Adolescent.” 
With the former expressing the girl’s 
side, and the latter presenting the con- 
cerns of the boy, a distinction was 
drawn between sex instruction, based 
primarily on biological and physiologi- 
cal content, and sex education involving 
the general romantic and psychological 
aspects of boy-girl relationships as a 
preparation for marriage and parent- 
hood. Dr. Mason and Dr. Sox also 
elaborated on emotional complications 
which had arisen from a lack of normal 
companionship as a result of the with- 
drawal of young men from civilian life 
into the armed forces. Teachers more 
than ever must mold in young people 
a sense of responsibility for their own 
conduct and for exercise of self-imposed 
control. 

Corroborating Dr. Brewer’s assertion 
that our youth are sadly handicapped 
by an appalling deficiency of proper sex 
understanding, both Dr. Mason and Dr. 
Sox urged an atmosphere and attitude 
of unvarnished frankness for over- 
coming it, but warned that teaching of 


sex facts is a delicate enterprise that 
can be conducted successfully only by 
men and women who themselves are 
free of self-consciousness or unwhole- 
some complexes rooted in faulty back- 
grounds. 

The institute at Salinas has not 
merely signified a conscientious re- 
sponse to the Army and Navy’s sug- 
gestion that the secondary schools lift 


the fog of ignorance in which the serv- 


ices have found so many of their se- 
lectees to be wrapped; it also proved 
to be an enlightening and inspiring ex- 
perience for the teachers themselves, 
many of whom, though often sum- 
moned to safeguard the health of their 
students, had not been equipped with 
adequate knowledge to perform this 
duty. No teacher left the sessions with- 
out a renewed awareness of his task in 
defending the health of his pupils by 
education, and few left without a 
greater confidence in their ability to 
build and conserve the mental and 
physical health of the youth entrusted 
to their care—Morris M. Kapian, 
dean of students, Salinas Union High 
School. 


More Units Issued in “American Life” Series 


Units recently published in the “Problems in American Life” series of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the National Council 
for the Social Studies (1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) include 


the following : 


Unit No. 6—Democracy vs. Dictatorship, analysis by T. V. Smith and Glenn 
Negley, teaching aids by Robert N. Bush, 1942; 69 pages. 

Unit No. 7—The American Family, analysis by Ernest W. Burgess, teaching 
aids by Joseph C. Baumgartner, 1942; 56 pages. 

Unit No. 8—Agriculture, analysis by Chris L. Christensen and Noble Clark, 
teaching aids by Royce H. Knapp, 1942; 52 pages. 

Unit No. 9—Crime, analysis by Thorsten Sellin, teaching aids by Paul R. 


Busey, 1942; 64 pages. 


Unit No. 10—Economic Problems of the Post-War World, analysis by Alvin 
H. Hansen, teaching aids by Laurence E. Leamer, 1942; 64 pages. 
All pamphlets in the series sell for 30 cents each. 











Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


A Study of the Health Knowledge, Attitudes, 
Status, and Practice of High School Pupils, 
by Gerwin Neher. Unpublished doctor’s 
dissertation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1942; 293 pages. 


LTHOUGH health has long been 
recognized as a major objective of 
secondary education, there is as yet in 
most secondary schools admittedly no 
such thing as an adequate and well co- 
ordinated program of health instruc- 
tion. Hence young people receive their 
health education in haphazard fashion 
in various courses and through diverse 
community and home influences. What 
are the outcomes of this piecemeal pro- 
gram in terms of pupil health status and 
practice, knowledge, and attitudes ? 
Neher set out to answer this question 
for a group of representative junior and 
senior high schools in Los Angeles. The 
measuring instrument was a health in- 
ventory constructed by the investigator. 
This included three forms : Form I. The 
Health Practice and Status Question- 
naire, Part A—What You Do About 
Health, consisting of thirty items, ten 
dealing with status and twenty with 
practice ; Form II. The Health Knowl- 
edge Test, Part B—What You Know 
About Health, consisting of sixty-nine 
multiple choice items; and Form III. 
The Attitude Scale, Part C—What You 
Think About Certain Practices Pertain- 
ing to Health, consisting of twenty is- 
sues, to be responded to on a ten-point 
scale, extending by equal steps from an 


1. “Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion” (a symposium), California Journal of 

econdary Education, 15:74-102 (especially 
p. 88-86), February 1940. 
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extremely favorable to an extremely un- 
favorable reaction. 


The health inventory was adminis- 
tered to 2,415 pupils in Grades 9 to 12 
in thirteen representative schools late in 
the school year. Some form of health 
instruction was required in all of these 
schools. In order to facilitate analytic 
comparison of background factors 
influencing the findings—the demon- 
strated pupil health status and practice, 
knowledge, and attitudes—the total 
group of pupils was resolved into sub- 
groups by schools, intelligence, grade 
levels, chronological age, course pur- 
sued, occupation of father, and race. 
Group comparisons were made on a 
rank order basis according to mean 
scores on each of the several health 
factors. Interpretations regarding the 
significance of obtained differences were 
made on the basis of the critical ratio. 
As a final step, the results obtained for 
each of the four health factors were 
compared with each other by the Pear- 
son product-moment method of corre- 
lation. 

The findings regarding health status 
and health practice may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: The scores gener- 
ally favored schools with a high average 
intelligence level, a dominantly white 
population, and a high socio-economic 
status. They decreased gradually from 
Grade 9 to Grade 12 and from the 
younger to the older age groups. Sex 
differences were slight, the scores favor- 
ing the boys for status and the girls for 
practice. Industrial arts pupils ranked 
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slightly higher and home economics pu- 
pils slightly lower than others in status, 
but in practice both groups ranked sig- 
nificantly lower than pupils enrolled in 
other courses. There was little occupa- 
tional difference in status ; however, the 
higher levels clearly excelled the lower 
in practice. White pupils tended to excel 
Mexican and negro pupils in health 
practices conditioned by economic status 
and social standards. The correlation 
between intelligence and status and 
practice was negligible, 

Regarding the specific health practice 
status of the entire group of pupils, 
Neher says: 

High school pupils on the whole satisfac- 
torily carried out the following practices: 
getting sufficient sleep, observing proper diet, 
removing infected tonsils, getting daily exer- 
cise, brushing teeth, maintaining correct pos- 
ture, having daily bowel action, being cheerful, 
and washing hands before eating. There was 
need for higher standards in the following: 
visiting the dentist, eating candy before meals, 
being vaccinated, using patent medicines, 
drinking milk, and using drugs and bromides. 

With few exceptions the findings 
regarding health knowledge stand in 
marked contrast to those for status and 
practice. As in the case of status and 
practice, schools with high median intel- 
ligence and favorable socio-economic 
status excel in knowledge scores. The 
same thing is true of the higher occupa- 
tional levels. Beyond this, the situation 
is reversed. The senior high schools sur- 
pass the junior high schools, the upper 
grades the lower, the older pupils the 
younger, the boys the girls, the academic 
group the nonacademic, and the higher 
levels of intelligence the lower. The 
correlation between health knowledge 
and intelligence was .56. 

The findings regarding health atti- 
tudes are closely comparable to those 
for knowledge. The scores for senior 
high schools were generally higher than 
those for junior high schools. Similarly, 
schools with a high intelligence average 
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and superior socio-economic status 
tended to surpass others. There was a 
progressive change toward more favor- 
able attitudes from the lower to the 
higher grades, and, somewhat less con- ° 
sistently so, from the younger to the 
older age levels. Girls’ scores ranked 
significantly above those for boys. Aca- 
demic pupils had the highest scores and 
industrial arts pupils the lowest. The 
scores rose consistently from the lower 
to the higher occupational levels. Orien- 
tal pupils had the highest scores and 
were followed in order by white, negro, 
and Mexican pupils. The correlation 
between health attitude and intelligence 
was slight but positive. The mean atti- 
tude score for all pupils on a ten-point 
scale was 3.2, indicating an attitude mid- 
way between extreme favorableness and 
neutrality. 

The correlations between the several 
health factors, calculated by the Pearson 
product-moment method, were as fol- 
lows : Status and practice—.26, practice 
and knowledge—.17, practice and atti- 
tude—.22, knowledge and attitude—.39, 
knowledge and status—.01, and attitude 
and status—.03. 


A eve most disturbing aspects of these 
findings are obviously (1) the no- 
ticeable deterioration of health status 
and practice as pupils grow older and 
progress through school, and (2) the 
pathetic lack of relationship between 
health knowledge and attitudes on the 
one hand and health status and practice 
on the other. Beyond this, it is quite 
clear that the total health status of young 
people is appreciably influenced by home 
and community factors. This state of 
affairs, as Neher points out in conclu- 
sion, not only calls for a much more 
functional health program in the school, 
but for a health educational program 
that will reach effectively into the home 
and the community. 
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Dr. Arcureatp J. Croup, President, San 
Francisco Junior College, San Francisco. 

Dr. Ausrey A. Dovuctass, Superintendent 
of Schools, Modesto. 

WiuraMm F. Ewrne. (Deceased.) 


Dr. L. P. Farris, Principal, Oakland High 
School, Oakland. 


Harvey H. Ferris, Principal, Weed High 


School, Weed. 


Dr. Lowett C. Frost, Head of Science 
Department, Beverly Hills High School, 
Beverly Hills. 


Dr. Grorce H. Grver, United States Army. 

Rosert R. Harrzext, Principal, Red Bluff 
Union High School, Red Bluff. 

Awnre G. Harvey, Fresno. 

Artuour C. Hearn, Principal, Gilroy Union 
High School, Gilroy. 

Dre. Watrer R. Hepner, President, San 
Diego State College, San Diego. 

Crarence G. Herxner, Principal, San Ra- 
fael Grammar School, San Rafael. 

De. C. L. Hucues, Assistant Professor of 
Education and Associate Director of 
Practice Teaching, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Zetma L. Huxtasie, Teacher of Social 
Studies, Woodrow Wilson Junior-Senior 
High School, Los Angeles. 





FerpInanp J. Lapgyri, Teacher of Arith- 
metic and Shop, High School of Com- 
merce, San Francisco. 

J. R. McKuxop, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Monterey. 

Ruopa McRag, Teacher of Social Studies, 
Roosevelt High School, Oakland. 

Mi_ton Newmark, Attorney at Law, 
Crocker Building, San Francisco. 

Artiuio G. Parisi, Attendance Officer, Cen- 
tral Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

F. J. Prarssze, Director, Commercial Educa- 
tion, Sacramento Junior College, Sacra- 
mento. 

Dr. Writ1aM M. Proctor. ( Deceased.) 


Jesse E. Ratusun, Head Counselor, Pre- 
sidio Junior High School, San Francisco. 

Horace M. Resox. ( Deceased.) 

Dr. Lester B. Rocers, Dean, School of 
Education, The University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Maryjorre Nicnorts S#Hea, be gg rm 
Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Angeles. 

Dr. Cornettus H. Sremens, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Lez Roy Smrra, Vice-Principal, San Fer- 
nando High School, San Fernando. 

Dr. Atice Batt SrrutHers, Principal, 
Thomas Starr King Junior High 
School, Los Angeles. 

Ruts G. Sumner, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 

Dr. Georce C. THompson, Principal Emeri- 
tus, Alameda High School, Alameda. 

Dr. Frank C. Touton. (Deceased.) 

Heten E. Warp, Principal, Salinas Eve- 
ning High School and Junior College, 
Salinas. 

De. Freperick J. Weersinc, Professor of 
Education, The University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Herman P. Wiwy, Teacher of Me- 
chamcal Drawing, Phineas Banning 
Junior-Senior High School, Los Angeles. 





TEN-YEAR TERM CORPORATE MEMBERS 





(Sale of Ten-Year Term Memberships discontinued July 1, 1934) 


J. Warren Aver, Monrovia. 


A. R. Cureton (Deceased). 
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